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Hord,  be  merciful  to  our  teacher  so  that  she  shall  not  get 
tired  of  telling  us  more  about  Jesus.  We  know  that  we 
are  slow  and  get  tired  so  easily,  but  we  want  to  hear  more  of 
Him.  Help  us  who  have  received  Jesus  to  be  faithful  to  the 
end.  Help  us  to  do  as  He  commands  us,  to  go  into  all  the 
world  to  teach  others.  Amen. — A  Congo  Woman. 

^IKe  lose  our  way.  Be  a  strong  automobile,  be  a  strong 
aeroplane,  to  take  us  where  we  should  go. — A  head 
teacher. 


Olord,  our  ears  are  stopped  and  we  have  difficulty  in 
hearing  Thy  voice.  Our  eyes  see  not  and  we  lose  our  way. 
Our  dragging  feet  are  heavy  and  we  are  slow  in  coming  to 
Thee.  But,  O  Lord,  touch  us  and  we  shall  be  made  alive  and 
whole  again. — A  repentant  mart. 


^hou  art  water.  We  always  want  to  wash  our  hands 
before  eating,  we  want  to  take  Thee  first  before  we 
go  to  work  or  do  anything  else. — An  assistant  teacher. 


hen  first  we  heard  the  Word  of  God,  we  thought  it 
was  a  great  tree  under  which  we  could  sit  and  rest. 
Now  we  find  it  is  a  machete  which  we  must  pick  up  and  go 
to  work. — An  assistant  pastor. 

E  are  like  the  school  boys  who  have  worked  all  day  in 
the  hot  sun  and  become  tired  and  dirty  and  disgruntled. 
Then  the  time  comes  to  quit  work  and  they  run  down  and 
plunge  into  the  river.  Their  tiredness  and  dirt  and  ill  feelings 
are  all  washed  away,  and,  in  good  fellowship,  they  go  up  to 
their  village  and  eat  their  daily  food. 

So  we  become  spiritually  tired  and  dirty  and  begin  to  find 
fault  with  our  neighbors  and  friends.  Then  the  hour  of  prayer 
comes  and  we  leave  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  plunge  into 
the  living  stream  that  comes  from  our  Saviour.  We  are  washed 
clean  again  and  our  fellowship  is  restored.  We  eat  the  bread 
of  life  from  Thy  Word  and  are  filled.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
Water  and  the  Bread  of  Life. — A  teacher  in  the  Kikongo 
School. 


E  now  stand  before  Thee,  our  Father,  to  confess  that  we 
are  sinners  and  to  ask  Thy  forgiveness.  We  have  much 
strength  in  our  legs  and  shoulders,  but  not  much  in  our 
hearts.  Help  us  as  we  go  along  the  paths  we  may  not  only 
carry  boxes  and  kipoy,  but  also  some  of  the  burdens  of  the 
church  which  cause  so  much  worry  to  our  white  father  (the 
missionary) .  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  has  sent  him  here 
and  that  he  does  not  tire  in  giving  us  Thy  word.  We  know 
the  work  is  not  going  well  in  this  village.  We  also  know  why: 
because  the  ones  who  have  been  baptized  have  lost  most  of 
their  love  for  Thee.  They  are  like  a  lantern  that  has  been 
turned  down.  O  Lord,  grant  us  the  Holy  Spirit  to  reign  in 
our  hearts  that  we  may  bring  our  people  to  Thee.  I  am  a 

deacon,  but  am  unworthy  of  the  office.  I  get  angry.  I  speak 

idle  words.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  and  ask  forgiveness. 
Help  us  not  to  sit  down  and  fold  our  hands  until  all  the  tribes 
of  Congo  have  heard  of  the  Saviour  and  the  way  of  eternal 

life.  There  are  many  more  words  to  say,  but  I  will  not  say 

them  now.  Amen. — An  African  deacon. 


Wood  engraving  on  the  cover  and  chapter  initial  pieces  by  the  English  artist  J.  Buckland 
Wright  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Message  Belgian  Review,  London.  Feature  pictures 
pages  2,  4,  5,  9,  11,  15,  17  are  used  by  courtesy  of  Belgian  Information  Center,  New  York 
City.  The  Adoring  Angel  by  M.  Dupagne  (above)  is  used  by  permission  of  Daniel  John¬ 
son  Fleming.  Hand  lettering  and  art  work  are  by  Miss  Mildred  Wetmore,  New  York. 
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Kongo  Kintuadi — the  title  of  this  book — was  chosen  because  the  words 
have  rich  meaning  in  the  area  of  Northern  Baptist  responsibility  in  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Kongo  is  the  old  form  of  spelling  for  Congo  and  was  used  on  the  early 
maps  of  Central  Africa.  Portuguese  explorers  sailed  up  a  mighty  river  in 
West  Central  Africa  just  about  the  time  Columbus  was  discovering  the  Americas. 
They  discovered  a  kingdom  ruled  by  a  powerful  chief.  His  name  was  Kongo, 
the  people  that  he  ruled  were  called  Ba-Kongo,  and  their  language  was  known 
as  Ki-Kongo.  The  river  which  largely  bounded  the  kingdom  on  the  north 
was  named  the  Kongo. 

Kintuadi  (Kin-twa-di)  is  the  Kikongo  word  for  fellowship.  It  was  the 
term  chosen  by  the  missionary  linguists  who  reduced  the  Kikongo  language 
to  writing  to  express  the  idea  of  unity  with  others.  The  word  took  on  new 
connotations  with  the  development  of  the  Congo  church.  It  has  come  to  signify 
common  interests,  purposes,  ideas  and  ideals.  When  the  training  school  for 
pastors,  teachers  and  their  wives  started  a  paper  to  keep  in  touch  with  grad¬ 
uates,  they  called  it  Kintuadi,  or  fellowship.  It  is  the  most  widely  used  word 
in  the  lower  Congo  to  set  forward  Paul’s  concept  of  the  church  fellowship  in 
mutual  understanding,  in  duties  and  in  Christian  love.  From  time  to  time 
Congo  pastors  preach  sermons  on  kintuadi,  and  its  meaning  has  been  illustrated 
by  fables  or  native  parables.  One  of  them  follows. 

A  mango  tree  grew  on  the  bank  of  a  swiftly  flowing  stream.  Far  out 
over  the  water  on  a  slender  branch  hung  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  fruit. 
Three  monkeys  were  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  debating  how  they  could  reach 
the  delicious  prize.  Just  then  along  came  a  tiny  antelope,  the  wise  one  of 
the  forest.  He  told  the  monkeys  that  there  was  only  one  way  that  the 
fruit  could  be  reached  without  loss  of  life  in  the  whirling  rapids  below. 
Each  monkey  must  forget  his  individual  greed  and  cooperate  so  that  all 
might  enjoy  the  feast.  The  monkeys  heeded  the  antelope’s  good  advice. 
They  climbed  the  tree.  The  first  monkey  grasped  the  trunk  firmly  with  one 
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is  the  war  year  of  1944.  The  night  is  dark  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  A  small  cargo  ship  bound  from  West  Africa  to  New 
York  slips  quietly  through  the  rolling  sea.  Not  a  light  reveals 
her  position,  for  the  dangers  of  war  pursue  her.  She  hopes  to 
remain  unknown  and  unseen.  Below  her  decks  is  the  wealth 
of  Africa — palm  oil,  copper  ore,  sisal  and  cotton.  The  First 
Officer  is  on  watch.  He  scans  the  field  of  vision  carefully  with 
eyes  grown  accustomed  to  the  pitch  black  of  a  moonless 
heaven.  Suddenly  his  regular  pace  across  the  bridge  slackens. 
What  is  that  faint  hum  in  the  distance?  The  gun  crews  are 
alerted.  The  rhythmic  noise  of  an  airplane  motor  grows 
louder,  seems  to  pass  not  far  away,  then  fades.  The  First 
Officer  relaxes,  the  cargo  ship  plows  slowly  on  its  tedious 
journey.  It  will  be  another  four  long  weeks  before  the  freighter 
reaches  its  final  destination.  But  just  as  the  rosy  fingers  of  a 
new  dawn  reach  out  over  the  palm  and  the  eucalyptus,  the 
giant  air  transport  settles  down  on  a  modern  runway  in  West 
Central  Africa.  Within  the  darkness  of  that  single  night 
another  link  of  men  and  materials  has  been  forged  between 
the  Americas  and  Africa.  The  slow  freighter  and  the  giant  air 
liner  represent  two  great  forces  playing  against  each  other  in 
the  Africa  of  today,  the  slow  tempo  of  the  old  tribal  life,  and 
the  speed  of  industrialization  and  change. 

Africa  Is  Rediscovered 

Africa  is  the  second  largest  continent.  A  hundred  years  ago 
only  its  fringes  had  been  explored.  A  little  less  than  seventy 
years  ago  the  European  powers  began  to  realize  its  enormous 
material  wealth  and  to  stake  the  territorial  claims  which 
were  to  contribute  to  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Today  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa,  like  a  great  question  mark,  stands  at  the 
strategic  center  of  world  events.  Early  in  the  war  when  the 
East  Indies  were  cut  off  by  Japanese  occupation,  the  Allies 
had  to  turn  to  other  tropical  areas  for  vital  supplies.  It  was 
then  that  the  quinine,  the  rubber,  the  cotton,  the  oils  and 
minerals  of  Africa  assumed  a  new  importance.  In  the  case  of 
the  Belgian  Congo,  for  example,  exports  to  the  United  States 
have  risen  from  $4,000,000  annually  before  the  war  to 


$40,000,000  at  the  present  time.  Liberia’s  exports,  mainly  to 
the  United  States,  were  only  $1,900,000  in  1937  and  over 
$10,000,000  in  1944. 

When  the  Mediterranean  was  closed  by  the  German  inva¬ 
sion  of  North  Africa,  convoys  of  ships  made  their  long 
journeys  to  the  Far  East  theatres  of  war  protected  by  land 
based  planes  operating  along  Africa’s  coast  line.  After  the 
Burma  Road  was  captured,  when  it  proved  expedient  to  get 
supplies  into  China  quickly,  the  air  ferry  route  across  the  heart 
of  Africa  was  opened.  When  the  Middle  East  threatened  to 
become  a  major  theatre  of  war,  the  tremendous  Allied  supply 
depots  on  the  East  Africa  coast  steadied  the  position  of  Egypt, 
Turkey  and  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  When  it  appeared 
that  the  great  French  colonial  empire  might  veer  toward  the 
German  controlled  Vichy  government,  American  troops  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  Central  Africa.  When  safe  and 
easily  constructed  airfields  for  training  Allied  fliers  were 
needed,  military  authorities  turned  to  the  grassy  plateaus  of 
South  Central  Africa.  When  the  Anglo-American  invasion  of 
North  Africa  began  in  November,  1942,  the  stage  was  set  on 
African  soil  for  the  first  major  defeat  of  German  arms  in 
World  War  II.  After  the  Casablanca  Conference,  America 
and  Africa  were  united  in  a  common  cause  as  North  Africa 
became  the  supply  center  for  the  significant  military  move¬ 
ments  toward  the  toe  of  Italy. 

Africa — One  of  the  W orld’s  Storehouses 

Less  than  seventy  years  ago  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  journalist 
famed  for  having  located  the  missing  missionary  doctor,  David 
Livingstone,  went  from  one  capital  to  another  in  Europe  seek¬ 
ing  to  enlist  an  interest  in  Central  Africa.  He  met  with  little 
success.  Africa  was  then  the  "dark  continent,”  "the  white 
man’s  grave.”  Today  no  one  is  needed  to  stimulate  political 
and  commercial  interest  in  Africa.  Rather  the  problem  is  to 
prevent  a  clash  of  national  ambitions  among  the  great  powers 
which  seek  a  share  of  the  riches  from  nature’s  storehouse. 

A  young  soldier  wants  a  gift  to  mark  a  supreme  moment  in 
his  life.  The  girl  of  his  choice  now  wears  a  diamond.  Africa 
produces  more  than  half  the  world’s  diamonds.  A  heavy 
freight  train  pulls  through  your  town.  On  its  flat  cars  are 
motor  trucks  for  war.  They  represent  the  mass  production  of 
American  industry.  The  trucks  could  not  have  been  built  in 
quantity  without  high  speed  tool  steel,  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  which  is  cobalt,  found  principally  in  Africa. 

Radium  is  needed  for  the  treatment  of  malignant  tumors. 
Africa  produces  more  than  90%  of  the  world’s  supply.  The 
Elaeis  palm  grows  wild  throughout  Central  Africa.  It  produces 
a  nut  having  a  pulp  rich  in  oil  and  a  kernel  also  very  valuable 
for  its  fat.  The  tin  plate  widely  used  in  modern  industry  must 
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be  "boiled  and  bathed"  in  palm  oil.  And  what  would  happen 
to  certain  of  the  radio  "soap  operas"  if  it  were  not  for  their 
much  advertised  ingredient,  the  oil  of  the  palm  that  does 
such  wonders  for  the  skin!  Today  thousands  of  miles  of  copper 
communication  wire  set  up  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps  glisten 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Copper  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  non-precious  metals  and  Africa  is  the  largest  producer. 
Copal,  a  resin,  the  chief  ingredient  in  certain  varnishes  and 
widely  used  in  war  industry,  is  found  buried  deep  in  the  mud 
of  Congo  rivers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  list  can  be 
multiplied — cocoa,  coffee,  fine  timber  and  an  expanding  acre¬ 
age  of  rubber,  quinine  and  cotton.  Little  wonder  then  that 
with  many  other  rich  tropical  areas  temporarily  under  enemy 
control  no  Livingstone  or  Stanley  is  needed  to  say  to  the 
enterprising  nations  of  the  world,  "I  beg  to  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  Africa.” 

Africa — Continent  of  Contrasts 

Most  of  the  people  in  Africa  are  black  but  they  are  governed 
largely  by  white  minorities.  More  than  90' /,  of  the  African 
continent  is  ruled  directly  or  indirectly  by  governments 
with  headquarters  outside  of  Africa.  It  is  a  continent 
of  wide  geographical  contrasts.  There  are  great  desert  areas, 
and  there  are  swamps  kept  filled  by  almost  daily  rains.  There 
are  dense  jungles  and  wide  grassy  plains.  There  is  intense  heat 
and  humidity,  and,  by  contrast,  piercing  cold  at  night.  There 
are  snow-capped  mountains  and  torrid  valleys.  There  are 
mighty  rivers,  but  the  heavy  cataracts  near  the  coast  have 
prevented  their  full  use  for  trade.  There  is  a  long  coast 
line  but  few  good  harbors.  Most  of  Africa  is  a  high  plateau, 
washed  and  eroded  by  the  sweep  of  the  heavy  rainfall  toward 
the  sea,  but  there  is  also  a  coastal  shelf  often  only  a  few  miles 
wide  and  malaria-ridden. 

Africa  is  the  land  of  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  the  giraffe, 
the  leopard,  the  hippopotamus.  But  it  is  also  a  continent 
where  the  danger  to  human  life  is  not  measured  by  size.  The 
tsetse  fly  carries  sleeping  sickness  and  the  mosquito,  the 
debilitating  malaria  and  the  dangerous  yellow  fever.  The  tiny 
sand-fly  breaks  the  rest  of  more  than  one  night,  and  the 
minute  chigger  burrows  into  the  feet  to  ulcerate  and  abscess 
as  it  makes  its  life  cycle. 

Africa  has  modern  cities  and  primitive  jungle  villages. 
There  are  some  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  yet  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  still  under  the  spell  of  the  witch 
doctor.  There  is  a  veneer  of  civilization  wherever  moderniza¬ 
tion  is  in  process,  but  underneath  lies  a  residue  of  fear  and 
superstition  growing  out  of  tribal  and  ancestral  taboos.  There 
are  millions  who  can  neither  read  nor  write;  yet  there  are 
many  who  can  use  typewriters,  tap  out  messages  in  Morse 
code  and  operate  the  railroad  engines.  Every  day  in  Central 
Africa  one  can  see  the  black  woman,  baby  strapped  to  her 
hip,  tilling  her  garden  with  the  short-handled  hoe,  the  only 
mechanical  instrument  she  knows.  Her  husband  as  a  boy  may 


have  picked  up  the  first  wheelbarrow  he  saw  and  carried  it  on 
his  head,  not  yet  aware  of  the  labor-saving  value  of  one  of 
the  simplest  of  devices,  the  wheel.  Yet  today  their  young  son 
may  be  operating  the  complicated  machinery  in  the  mine  or 
sisal  mill  or  tending  the  high  speed  cotton  loom  in  one  of 
Central  Africa’s  new  spinning  mills.  No  wonder  the  woman 
with  the  hoe,  gazing  upward  at  the  mail  plane  roaring  off  its 
miles  overhead,  turns  to  her  companion  and  says,  "They  say 
the  white  man  has  made  it.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know.  A 
smaller  bird  of  the  same  family  flew  over  yesterday.  Do  you 
suppose  they  are  wrong?  Could  it  have  been  the  female  com¬ 
panion  of  today’s  giant  eagle?" 

The  Modernization  of  Africa 

Thump!  thump!  thump!  From  daybreak  until  dark  this 
sound  is  coming  from  the  villages  in  Central  Africa.  Usually 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  chanting  characteristic  of  African 
music.  It  is  the  rhythm  of  a  people  complying  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  war  which  they  had  no  part  in  making,  but  which 
is  altering  the  entire  pattern  of  African  life.  They  are  beating 
out  the  thin  film  of  rubber  from  roots  and  stalks  and  vines 
laboriously  brought  in  from  forest  and  field.  The  noise  of  the 
pounding  is  symbolic.  It  echoes  across  the  heavily  wooded 
valleys  to  stir  a  primitive  people  out  of  old  ways  and  customs. 
Even  the  remotest  village,  for  generations  off  the  pathways  of 
the  world,  cannot  escape  the  implications  of  this  steady  ca¬ 
dence  for  the  post-war  years. 

Within  this  generation  the  world  is  witnessing  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  a  continent.  One  must  return  to  Africa  after  an 
extended  absence  to  evaluate  fully  the  tremendous  changes 
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Contrasts  in  means  of  travel  on  the  Congo — native  boat  and  hydroplane 


that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  decades.  In  1924, 
only  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  three  months  after  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  before  missionaries  in  the  interior  received 
the  mail  that  told  who  the  new  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be.  Now  many  white  people  and  a  few  Africans  have 
radios.  When  in  a  central  African  village  far  removed  from 
the  main  streams  of  communication  one  has  an  almost  uncanny 
feeling  as  he  turns  from  the  English  newscast  to  a  symphony 
played  by  a  world-famous  American  orchestra.  Or  one  may 
listen  to  the  cheers  as  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Ohio 
meet  in  their  annual  football  clash,  and  then  turn  the  radio 
dial  to  hear  a  Japanese  announcer  giving  his  interpretation  of 
world-shaking  events  that  have  transpired  that  day,  events  that 
change  the  course  of  history  in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  now  possible  to  go  by  rail  3,300  miles  from  Capetown 
into  the  very  heart  of  Central  Africa,  almost  to  the  equator. 
This  could  not  have  been  done  even  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the 
Belgian  Congo  in  1910  there  was  only  one  railroad,  170  miles 
long.  In  1940  there  was  a  network  of  rails  3,500  miles  long. 
River  navigation  now  extends  over  21,000  miles  of  waterway. 
There  are  45,000  miles  of  highways,  of  sorts  in  spots,  but 
surprisingly  passable  with  modern  Fords  and  Chevrolets.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago  the  only  possible  way  to  go  from 
Leopoldville,  the  capital,  to  Bandundu,  another  important 
government  post,  was  by  a  puffing  river  boat  which  took  six 
days.  Now,  if  one  is  pressed  for  time,  he  climbs  into  the  mail 
plane  and  50  minutes  from  Leopoldville  he  is  down  on  the 
runway  at  Bandundu — six  days  reduced  to  50  minutes  in 
travel  time. 


There  is  something  fascinating  about  it  all,  but  startling, 
too.  The  political  boundaries  and  differences  in  cultures  and 
governments  do  not  erase  the  fact  that  in  Africa  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  of  the  same  general  racial  stock  emerging 
from  primitive  tribal  life  and,  within  a  few  decades,  passing 
through  a  complete  social,  political,  economic  and  religious 
revolution. 

Africa  Lacks  Unity 

Africa  has  no  united  voice.  There  are  innumerable  barriers 
to  understanding  and  unity.  Some  of  them  are  deep  in  African 
life  itself  and  have  always  been  there.  Barriers  of  geography — 
barren  deserts,  mighty  rivers,  deep  jungles.  Barriers  of  climate 
— heavy  rainfall,  high  humidity,  tropical  heat.  Barriers  of 
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disease — malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  leprosy  and  yellow  fever. 
Barriers  of  language.  The  African  people  use  800  or  more 
languages  and  dialects  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  printed 
word  throughout  most  of  the  continent.  Then  there  are  the 
barriers  of  religion — tribal  taboos  and  customs  governing  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  tribes.  Millions  of  people  in  Africa  are 
animists,  or  spirit  worshippers,  but  Mohammedanism  has 
left  its  imprint  on  almost  half  of  the  continent.  In  the  old 
days  this  was  the  picture  in  Africa  and  these  forces  served  to 
keep  the  African  tribes  separate  and  apart. 

There  are  also  modern  barriers  to  unity  introduced  from 
outside.  Africa  is  the  continent  where  European  nations  have 
built  their  empires.  New  differences  and  divisions  in  African 
life  have  arisen  because  each  mother  country  has  projected  its 
national  culture,  its  customs,  its  forms  of  government  on  the 
occupied  areas.  Under  French,  Belgian,  Portuguese  or  British 
rule  there  are  wide  differences  in  administrative  policies  and 
procedures  which  separate  Africans  from  each  other.  Then 
there  is  the  modern  barrier  of  conflicting  racial  policies.  With 
the  government  by  whites,  color-bar  legislation  and  interracial 
tensions  have  been  introduced  into  many  areas.  There  is  the 
barrier  of  land  control,  with  Africans  suffering  restrictions  of 
settlement  and  even  expropriation  of  their  land  in  the  rich 
mineral  and  oil-producing  and  farming  territories.  There  is 
the  barrier  of  labor  policies  which,  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  man-power  and  raw  materials,  has  built  up  the 
system  of  the  concession,  the  compound,  and  the  migratory 
class  of  workers  that  in  turn  break  down  the  village  and  tribal 
social  structure. 

The  African  does  not  possess  strong  governmental  or  social 
institutions  of  his  own  to  which  he  may  look  for  protection. 
He  has  no  ancient  culture  like  the  Chinese.  He  has  no  written 
records  as  do  the  Indians.  Today,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
African  is  in  the  hands  of  outside  governments  that  guide  his 
destiny. 

Foundations  on  Which  Christians  Can  Build 

Lest  it  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  that 
African  life  offers  nothing  substantial,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  foundations  on  which  Christians  can  build.  The  African’s 
loyalty  to  family  and  tribe  is  a  powerful  asset.  He  has  a  great 
capacity  for  friendship.  His  ability  to  acquire  and  use  lan¬ 
guages  fluently  is  sometimes  amazing.  The  expertness  with 
which  the  eye  of  an  African  boy,  trained  to  observe  the 
minutest  details  of  life  in  the  forest,  can  identify  minute 
organisms  under  the  microscope,  astonishes  the  white  doctor. 
His  dramatic  ability  is  unusual,  and  one  frequently  wonders 
where  the  imaginative  power  of  the  African,  properly  directed, 
would  lead.  His  sense  of  rhythm,  his  interest  in  games,  his 
facility  in  handwork  offer  solid  bases  for  building.  His  deep 
religious  motivation  is  an  asset  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
worker. 

Africans  have  a  love  of  music  and  a  gift  for  it.  Music  has 


been  their  philosophy,  literature  and  history.  In  joy  and  in 
sorrow,  in  peace  and  war,  at  religious  functions  and  recreation, 
it  has  had  a  significant  place.  Through  the  language  of  music 
the  African  conveys  the  experiences  of  his  race,  and  in  its 
vocabulary  are  the  unwritten  words  of  his  language  skilfully 
worked  out  into  phrases,  idioms  and  sentences  which  the 
African  understands  and  enjoys.  While  on  the  road  or  while 
paddling  canoes  they  improvise  songs,  or  carry  on  whimsical  or 
humorous  conversations  in  perfect  rhythm.  The  leader  will 
beat  time,  and  give  the  theme  of  the  song  in  tenor  voice. 
The  refrain  follows  immediately  in  deeper  tones  from  the 
remainder  of  the  group.  Listen  to  the  boatmen,  paddling  up¬ 
river  and  feel  the  rhythm  of  physical  force  of  man  against  the 
current: 

"The  white  man  has  fallen  in  the  river" 

....  "Too  bad ....  too  bad !” 

"The  white  man  is  drowned  in  the  river.  .  .” 

....  "Too  bad  ....  too  bad !” 

"Never  mind,  there  are  plenty  more  white  men.” 

Or  listen  to  the  mother  singing  softly  to  her  baby  while  the 
evening  meal  is  in  preparation,  and  appreciate  again  the 
common  bond  between  the  races  of  men: 

"O  my  baby,  do  not  cry — ah-eee,  ah-eee 

Your  mother  has  come  back  from  gathering  firewood 

Now  she  cares  for  you — ah-eee,  ah-eee 

You  will  have  red  eyes,  like  a  bird’s 

So  do  not  cry.  .  .do  not  cry,  my  baby" 

Much  of  African  music  was  connected  with  dances  and  some 
of  the  dances  were  questionable.  Early  missionaries,  eager  that 
new  Christians  should  make  a  complete  break  with  the  old 
heathen  life,  condemned  the  music  along  with  the  dancing. 
Consequently,  little  was  done  to  preserve  the  musical  heritage 
of  the  African  people  and  to  build  on  it  for  Christian  service. 
Lately,  a  number  of  studies  have  been  made.  Mr.  Bertil 
Soderberg,  a  capable  young  Swedish  missionary,  states  the 
case  as  follows  in  the  January,  1945,  issue  of  the  Congo 
Mission  News: 

Have  we  the  right  to  reject  African  music?  It  is  the 
heritage  of  the  African.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  sing  Euro¬ 
pean  hymns,  neither  did  the  members  of  the  first  Church 
in  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  necessary  for  Christianity  and 
European  music  to  be  bound  together  and  men  and 
women  can  surely  be  good  Christians  even  though  they 
do  not  know  or  sing  hymns  so  loved  by  us.  If  we  keep 
these  facts  in  mind  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  easy  for  us  to 
allow  the  African  Christians  to  pour  out  their  love  to 
Christ  in  African  airs  and  we  shall  even  be  ready  to 
encourage  them  by  our  interest  and  help. 

More  and  more,  Christian  forces  realize  that  out  of  his 
heritage  and  history  the  African  has  a  distinctive  contribution 
to  make  to  the  world.  The  task  of  the  missionary  who  would 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  African  life 
is  to  preserve  all  that  is  good  for  use  in  erecting  the  Christian 
structure. 
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The  African  Church  Must  Go  Forward 

In  this  period  of  flux  and  change  Christians  are  in  a  unique 
position.  The  messengers  of  Jesus  Christ  have  achieved  much 
because  the  message  of  the  Christ  is  not  limited  by  geograph¬ 
ical  boundaries,  racial  heritage,  or  differences  in  color.  The 
work  of  the  church  in  Africa  has  been  well  founded.  It  can 
have  its  greatest  day  immediately  ahead.  Through  personal 
ministry  it  can  bring  men  the  evangel,  the  good  news  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Belief  in  Christ  can  build  personal  character 
which  will  survive  the  shock  of  new  temptations.  It  can  inspire 
justice  in  all  relationships  of  life.  It  can  develop  a  leadership, 
lift  the  level  of  family  life,  heal  diseases  and  create  new  social 
attitudes.  But  best  of  all  it  can  change  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  and  make  of  them  "new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,” 
men  and  women  who  meet  the  new  day  in  Africa  unafraid, 
with  confidence  in  the  Master  they  serve. 

Todafs  Missionary — A  Bridge  Builder 

Dr.  J.  Merle  Davis,  in  his  study  Modern  Industry  and  the 
African,  gives  a  description  of  the  only  way  in  which  the 
bridge  to  the  new  day  can  be  built  without  loss  to  the  world. 
He  says  that  the  task  of  the  missionary  in  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moulding  African  life  is  like  that  of  the  engineer  who  rebuilt 
the  railway  bridge  over  the  awe-inspiring  Niagara  Gorge. 
With  care  girder  after  girder  of  new  design  and  increased 
strength  replaced  the  old.  All  through  the  reconstruction 
period  the  traffic  of  the  world  continued  to  move  over  the 
bridge.  Gradually  a  fine  structure,  more  adapted  to  a  day  of 
increased  strain  and  stress  emerged,  but  it  was  a  bridge  that 
"rested  on  the  former  foundations  and  utilized  some  of  the 
piers  of  the  original  bridge.” 


Congo  Proverbs 

It  is  useless  to  call  a  dog  while  you  have  a  stick  in  your  hand. 

The  elephant  does  not  become  weary  of  its  trunk. 

The  mosquito  does  not  pity  you  because  you  are  skinny. 

No  one  can  compare  with  your  mother. 

A  wandering  dog  gets  its  master  into  trouble. 

A  tree  cannot  make  any  noise  if  it  has  no  leaves. 

When  two  meet  in  a  business  discussion,  neither  of  the  two 
can  possibly  place  himself  in  the  middle. 

Only  when  you  use  a  tool  can  you  earn  enough  to  buy  a 
new  one. 

When  you  throw  a  stone,  be  not  astonished  if  it  makes  a 
noise  when  falling. 

The  dog  has  four  legs  but  he  cannot  walk  in  two  paths. 

Two  gardens,  no  hunger. 

The  man  with  the  tongue  cannot  be  lost. 

The  Crocodile  and  the  Man 

A  man  was  walking  along  a  country  road  one  day  and  he 
met  a  crocodile  who  said,  "Man,  look,  take  me,  I  pray  you, 
to  the  stream.  My  strength  is  failing  and  if  I  do  not  quickly 
get  to  the  water  I  will  surely  die.” 

Man  replied,  "Crocodile,  I’m  sorry,  but  I  fear  your  friendli¬ 
ness  in  seeking  my  help  is  only  in  words  of  the  mouth.” 

"Man,  have  you  no  heart?  I  beg  of  you  to  carry  me  to  the 
stream.” 

Thereupon  Man  lifted  Crocodile  to  his  shoulders  and  car¬ 
ried  him  toward  the  stream.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
water,  Man  started  to  put  his  burden  down,  but  Crocodile  be¬ 
sought  him,  "Friend,  I  beg  you,  carry  me  just  to  the  beach, 
I  am  indeed  very  faint.”  Reluctantly  Man  agreed  and  as  his 
feet  touched  the  beach,  Crocodile  jumped  from  the  Man’s 
shoulder,  quickly  seized  Man  in  his  mouth  and  carried  him  to 
the  depths  of  the  stream. 

Satan  has  many  ruses  by  which  he  seeks  our  utter  destruc¬ 
tion. — An  African  fable. 


Spiritual  leaders  in  Sona  Bata  area;  some  are  new  recruits,  two  veterans  are  wearing  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Order  of  King  Leopold  for  a  half  century  of  meritorious  service  to  their  people 
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Wukimbungu  is  an  old  station.  It  was  established  by  the 
Swedish  Covenant  Mission1  many  years  ago.  In  1940, 
Northern  Baptists  took  over  the  work.  It  is  on  a  beautiful 
site.  High  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Congo  River,  it  stands 
amidst  even  higher  hills  but  commands  a  sweeping  view 
over  miles  and  miles  of  the  Congo  basin.  It  is  said  that  a 
lighted  lantern  placed  at  night  on  one  of  the  immense 
boulders  near  the  mission  compound  can  be  seen  at  the  Swe¬ 
dish  station  of  Kibunzi,  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  Congo 
River. 


The  Mukimbungu  light  has  a  story  of  heroism  and  adven¬ 
ture  to  tell.  Recently  a  missionary  visiting  Mukimbungu 
stopped  to  ponder. 

As  I  walked  about  the  station,  admiring  the  pretty 
church,  marvelling  at  the  work  represented  in  the  large 
house  for  missionaries,  visiting  the  dispensary  and  baby 
clinic,  I  came  to  the  little  cemetery.  Close  by  the  church 
it  stands,  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes.  Twelve  adults 
lie  there  and  one  infant  buried  at  its  mother’s  head.  I 
lingered  there.  So  quiet  and  peaceful  it  was  and  steeped  in 
the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  myrtle  hedge.  My  thoughts 
flew  backward.  I  wondered  about  those  resting  at  my  feet. 
What  hardships  they  had  faced — what  perils,  what  trials, 
what  needs,  what  discouragement !  They  came  many,  many 
years  ago,  when  the  people  were  hostile,  when  travel  was 
dangerous,  when  fear  and  superstition  ruled.  They  lacked, 
even  as  luxuries,  many  of  the  things  we  count  as  our 
needs  today.  They  faced  many  obstacles — but  they  came — 
and  they  persevered.  They  must  have  been  weary  often¬ 
times  and  sad  and  lonely  at  heart. 

I  wondered  about  the  light  that  sometimes  signalled 
through  Congo  darkness  to  Kibunzi.  What  did  the  little 
twinkle  mean?  Was  someone  ill  and  help  needed?  Or 
was  it  only  a  symbol  of. brotherly  love,  saying,  "We  are 
here  on  the  job,  as  you  are  on  yours.  We  think  of  you  and 
pray  for  you  daily,  too.  Keep  on— let  your  light  shine  in 
the  darkness.’’ 


The  Light  Speaks  of  Congo’s  Discovery 

Belgian  Congo,  where  Northern  Baptists  have  their  mission, 
is  in  the  center  of  the  African  continent.  For  the  most  part  it 


is  a  fertile  elevated  plateau,  drained  by  the  Congo  River  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Kasai,  the  Kwango  and  other  smaller 
streams.  The  colony  lies  between  latitude  5  degrees  North  and 
latitude  14  degrees  South,  the  equator  cutting  across  it.  The 
average  elevation  is  1,000  feet.  Its  broad  plains  are  covered 
with  scrub  and  tall  sharp-edged  elephant  grass.  There  are 
dismal  swamps  and  dense  forests  where  passage  must  be  forced 
through  thick  undergrowth,  creeping  vines,  and  giant  trees. 
There  are  small  fertile  valleys  where  gardens  are  planted, 
watered  by  springs,  and  there  are  plains  where  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  roads  become  impassable  because  of  the  shifting  sand. 

The  Congo  has  an  area  of  920,000  square  miles,  about  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  African  continent.  This  is  as  much  as 
the  combined  areas  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Montana.  The  black  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  eleven  million.  Before  the  war  the  white  population 
numbered  about  26,000.  When  it  seemed  certain  that  Belgium 
would  capitulate  to  Germany,  many  Belgian  officials  and 
traders  had  their  families  join  them  in  the  colony.  In  1944  the 
white  population  was  estimated  at  40,000. 

The  mouth  of  the  Congo  River  was  discovered  in  the  late 
15th  century  by  Diego  Cam,  a  Portuguese  navigator  looking 
for  a  shorter  route  to  the  spice  trade  in  the  Indies.  An  interest¬ 
ing  old  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  gives  a  record  of  the 
event.  A  significant  part  of  the  inscription  is  a  cross.  Almost 
immediately,  Portuguese  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  trail  of  the  explorer.  They  made  a  treaty  with  the 
native  king.  They  built  a  cathedral  and  received  the  king  and 
some  of  his  subjects  into  the  church.  But  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  the  country  and  for  the 
next  three  hundred  years  that  part  of  Africa  was  again 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

Belgian  Congo  came  to  world  attention  the  second  time 
when  Henry  M.  Stanley,  starting  at  Zanzibar  on  the  East 


Rock  and  the  inscription  engraved  by  Portugese  sailors 
about  1482,  a  rare  discovery  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Lewis  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  and  photographed  by  him  in  1887 


‘Svenska  Missions  Forbundet,  of  Sweden. 
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Coast,  emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the  second  longest  river  in 
Africa,  the  Congo,  in  1877  after  his  memorable  999-day 
journey.  The  world  was  interested  in  the  romance  and  the 
discoveries.  Even  so,  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
Stanley  found  a  sponsor  for  the  development  of  the  new 
territory.  Leopold  II,  King  of  Belgium,  became  its  godfather, 
and  the  territory  was  organized  as  the  Congo  Free  State. 
France  and  Portugal  had  claims  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
United  States  took  a  hand  in  the  proceedings,  and  in  1884  the 
American  Government  recognized  the  semi-official  Brussels 
Committee  set  up  under  the  auspices  and  leadership  of  King 
Leopold.  In  1885  an  international  conference,  meeting  in 
Berlin,  laid  down  certain  basic  considerations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo  Basin,  known  as  Congo  Free  State.  These 
included  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  guaranteed 
identical  religious,  commercial,  and  civil  rights  to  foreigners 
and  nationals.  But  things  did  not  progress  well  under  the  Free 
State  administration.  World  opinion  focused  on  the  rubber 
atrocities  and  maladministration.  In  1908  the  Belgian  Parlia¬ 
ment  proclaimed  the  territory  a  colony  and  began  to  revise 
administrative  procedures.  The  world  little  realized  the 
potential  riches  of  this  tropical  area,  or  the  early  territorial 
claims  might  not  have  been  so  easily  adjusted. 

The  Light  Introduces  the  Congo  People 

At  least  three  races  are  ancient  residents  of  Africa:  Hamites, 
Negroes  and  Pygmies.  The  Hamites  are  a  light  skinned  people 
of  the  same  general  stock  as  most  Europeans.  The  Negroes  are 
the  - dark  skinned  inhabitants  of  the  great  areas  immediately 
south  of  the  Sahara.  The  Pygmies  are  a  very  primitive  and 
ancient  race  inhabiting  the  equatorial  forest  areas  of  Central 
Africa.  Arabs  and  Phoenicians,  the  Semitic  groups,  invaded 
Africa  from  the  north  and  east.  The  extensive  mixture  of 
Hamites,  Semites  and  Negroes  has  resulted  in  a  fusion  of 
cultures,  customs,  and  religious  practices. 

The  native  people  in  the  Congo  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
Bantu  race,  but  actually  they  are  a  mixture  of  Negro,  Hamite 
and  Semite  strains  with  the  Negroid  features  predominating. 
Although  there  are  many  tribal  differences  and  racial  varia¬ 
tions,  their  dialects  and  languages  have  certain  common 
features.  So,  while  the  Congo  people  are  of  the  same  general 
racial  pattern,  the  unifying  element  which  has  led  to  their 
classification  as  Bantu  is  the  related  languages. 

The  Light  Records  the  Story  of  the  Caravan  Trail 

The  old  Congo  Caravan  Trail  is  no  longer  heavily  used. 
The  railroad  and  the  airplane  have  detoured  its  human  traffic. 
Yet,  less  than  seventy  years  ago  it  offered  the  only  way  around 
the  dangerous  rapids  in  the  Congo  River  to  the  broad  stretches 
of  navigable  water  above.  Over  this  trail,  on  the  heads  of 
sweating  natives,  went  lumber  and  iron  for  buildings,  supplies 
and  stores,  and  even  parts  of  river  boats  to  be  assembled 
beyond  the  rapids.  Along  this  pathway  Clark,  Frederickson, 
Harvey,  Leslie  and  other  pioneers  of  The  American  Baptist 


A  Bantu  mother  and  child 


Races  of  Africa 


Modern  medicine  and  witch  doctors 
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Mudimba,  center,  who 
served  as  Stanley's 
table-boy.  Picture 
taken  in  1944  by  the 
author 


Missionary  Union  travelled.  Not  far  from  the  trail  are  the 
graves  of  those  who  courageously  went  into  the  interior  but 
who  did  not  live  to  follow  the  trail  out  to  civilization  again. 

There  are  few  still  living  who  recall  the  old  days.  One  of 
them  is  Mudimba,  who  attends  the  Lukunga  Baptist  Church. 
He  is  an  old  man'  now,  but  recounts  with  pride  that  he  was 
Henry  Stanley’s  table  boy  and  travelled  with  him  to  England. 
He  tells  about  the  old  wagon  wheels  that  stand  below  the  bell 
tower  on  the  former  site  of  the  Banza  Manteke  station  of  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  Stanley  had  tried 
to  use  mules  instead  of  black  porters,  but  the  carts  had  broken 
down,  the  mules  had  died.  The  abandoned  wheels  are  symbolic 
of  the  price  paid  for  reaching  the  interior.  Within  the  lifetime 
of  men  of  Mudimba’s  age  Central  Africa  has  been  opened  to 
world  influences.  The  story  is  one  of  suffering,  disease,  and 
death,  lightened  by  courage,  perseverance,  and  faith. 

The  Light  Witnesses  the  Growth  of  Catholic  Influence 

When  Baptist  pioneers  arrived  in  the  Congo  it  was  a  heathen 
land.  The  ruined  walls  of  the  old  cathedral  in  Sao  Salvador  in 
Portuguese  Congo  were  the  only  tangible  remains  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  had  followed 
Diego  Cam’s  expedition.  In  1881,  however,  the  Protestant 
efforts  of  a  few  years  earlier  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Catholic  authorities  in  Rome.  Three  priests  were  sent  bearing 
presents  for  the  King  of  Congo  from  the  King  of  Portugal. 
In  1885  the  first  priest  of  Belgian  nationality  arrived  on  the 
scene.  Although  the  beginnings  of  Catholic  work  were  slow, 
the  mother  country,  Belgium,  was  predominately  Catholic  and 
.it  was  not  long  before  large  sums  of  money  and  an  increasing 
number  of  missionaries  were  being  sent  to  the  Congo.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  found  themselves 
more  and  more  in  the  position  of  speaking  with  semi-govern- 
mental  authority.  By  1935  there  were  almost  as  many  Catholic 
priests  in  the  Congo  as  there  were  government  officials. 
Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  colony,  the  Catholic 
authorities  have  had  various  kinds  of  cooperation  and  financial 
aid  from  the  Government.  They  received  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  and  unusual  freedom  in  the  use  of  public  and  semi-public 


services.  This,  together  with  the  Catholic  influence  in  the  large 
commercial  developments  and  government  recognition  for 
Catholic  schools,  has  placed  them  in  a  highly  favored  position. 

Religious  liberty  is  neither  fully  established  nor  is  it  com¬ 
pletely  recognized,  although  prominent  officials  state  that  it  is 
basic  in  official  policy.  Much  evidence  could  be  given  to 
illustrate  the  discrepancies  of  treatment  between  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  constituents  and  the  handicaps  and  annoyances 
which  beset  Protestant  church  members.  Part  of  the  difficulty 
has  come  from  the  fact  that  Protestant  groups  have  been  many, 
and,  until  recently,  have  not  been  able  to  speak  on  this 
important  question  with  a  united  voice.  The  light  of  Mukim- 
bungu  witnesses  a  situation  which  has  had  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  all  phases  of  Baptist  activities  in  the  Congo,  and 
explains,  in  part,  certain  of  the  developments  and  trends. 

The  Light  Introduces  Baptist  Pioneers 

During  1878,  within  six  months  of  the  time  Stanley 
emerged  with  the  first  real  report  on  the  Congo  Basin,  two 
mission  organizations,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of 
London  and  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  also  of  England, 
sent  messengers  of  the  Cross  to  the  Congo.  These  pioneers  had 
a  dream.  It  was  to  establish  a  chain  of  stations  that  would 
girdle  the  African  continent.  Into  the  interior  along  the  Old 
Caravan  Trail  they  pushed  in  spite  of  enormous  transport 
difficulties  and  costly  hardships.  So  devastating  were  the  dis¬ 
eases  and  climatic  conditions  during  the  early  years  of  mission 
work  in  Congo  that  not  half  of  the  missionaries  sent  out 
survived  ten  years  of  service.  Of  a  party  of  seven  missionaries, 
only  two  were  at  work  after  three  years;  the  others  had  been 
buried  in  African  soil  or  had  been  invalided  home.  Hostile 
natives,  malaria,  sleeping  sickness  and  lack  of  proper  food  had 
taken  their  toll.  Today,  because  of  better  knowledge  of  tropical 
diseases,  the  screening  of  houses,  and  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  living  conditions  in  Congo  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  in  mo^t  tropical  countries. 


The  Sims  Chapel,  Leopoldville 


Ten 


While  1944  marked  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Mission  in  Congo,  it  was  in  1878  that  the  work 
which  the  Baptists  later  inherited  was  actually  begun.  Rev.  H. 
Grattan  Guinness  of  London  and  Mrs.  Guinness,  founders  of 
the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  finding  by  1884  that  their 
rapidly  growing  mission  in  Congo  involved  too  heavy  a 
financial  strain,  entered  into  negotiations  with  their  friend, 
Dr.  J.  N.  Murdock,  secretary  of  The  American  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union.  In  that  same  year  the  mission  work  of  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  was  turned  over  to  American 
Baptists.  Most  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Livingstone  Inland 
Mission  continued  in  service. 

These  Baptist  pioneers  were  missionaries  of  whom  any  field 
could  be  proud.  There  was  Henry  Richards,  the  preacher- 
evangelist  who  waited  seven  years  for  his  first  convert,  but 
who  later  saw  a  thousand  people  come  into  church  fellowship 
within  a  year.  There  was  also  Dr.  Aaron  Sims,  to  whose 
medical  skill  many  government  officials,  missionaries  and 
natives  owed  their  lives  and  who  made  a  great  contribution 
through  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  finance.  It  is  to  Dr. 
Sims  that  Baptists  owe  the  beautiful  twelve  acres  of  valuable 
property  at  Leopoldville-West  in  the  capital  area.  Then  there 
was  Arthur  Billington,  the  man  of  prayer,  who  closeted  him¬ 
self  with  God  for  a  set  period  every  day;  Peter  Frederickson, 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  church  and  school  in  the  Sona  Bata 
field ;  and  Charles  Harvey,  the  teacher  and  composer  of  hymns. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  intrepid  humor-loving  Scotchman, 
Joseph  Clark,  whose  stories  of  the  early  years  in  Congo  were 
as  thrilling  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  as  any  tales  of 
fiction.  These  are  the  names  which  could  be  written  into  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews;  men  who,  by  faith,  were  led 


victorious  through  privations,  fevers  and  the  opposition  of 
savage  peoples. 

Women,  too,  shared  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  those  early 
years.  Mrs.  Joseph  Clark  stepped  ashore  at  Ikoko  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  only  to  be  confronted  with  a  mob  of  can¬ 
nibals  armed  with  spears.  Her  outward  calm  and  her  care  of 
the  little  child  probably  saved  the  lives  of  the  Clarks  at  that 
time.  Mrs.  Peter  Frederickson,  though  crippled  with  sciatica, 
was  wheeled  daily  to  the  first  crude  hospital  wards  at  Sona 
Bata  to  minister  to  the  sick. 

The  Light  Reveals  Baptist  History 

One  of  the  early  stories  of  the  Mission  should  be  familiar 
to  every  Baptist.  The  "Pentecost  on  the  Congo”  in  1886, 
during  which  time  over  a  thousand  people  were  baptized 
in  the  Banza  Manteke  field,  occurred  largely  as  a  result  of 
Missionary  Henry  Richards’  preaching  and  living.  In  his 
attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  gospel  message,  Mr. 


Devout  Pastor  Mafioti,  early  convert 
and  pupil  of  Charles  Harvey,  died  1943 


A  Congo  home.  Note  primitive  household  utensils, 
manioc  trough,  the  balls  of  manioc  bread 


Richards  had  been  preaching  from  the  Old  Testament,  but, 
when  he  began  the  story  of  Jesus  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
he  saw  that  the  message  was  gripping  the  people’s  hearts. 
However,  a  problem  appeared  as  a  result  of  his  reading, 
"Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee  and  of  him  that 
taketh  away  thy  goods  ask  them  not  again.”  Luke  6:30. 

These  people  who  lived  in  such  humble  surroundings 
looked  covetously  on  the  white  man’s  house  with  its  table, 
chair,  lamp,  basin  and  the  few  other  things  that  the  mission¬ 
ary  had  been  able  to  bring  from  the  distant  homeland.  Prayer 
did  not  reveal  to  him  any  other  explanation  than  a  literal 
acceptance  of  what  was  written  in  the  Bible.  When  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  people,  he  replied  that  Jesus  meant  what  He 
said.  When  they  asked  if  he  were  willing  to  do  what  Jesus 
taught,  he  replied  that  he  was.  Sorrowfully  he  saw  one  man 
go  off  with  his  chair,  another  with  his  washbasin,  and  still 
another  with  his  lamp,  until  his  home  was  almost  bare. 

When  the  chief  heard  about  it,  he  called  the  people  together 
and  told  them  that  they  must  return  these  things  which  were 
a  necessity  to  the  white  man  but  not  to  them.  The  following 
day  the  missionary  was  surprised  to  see  his  household  goods 
returned  one  by  one.  However,  the  sacrifice  he  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  struck  home,  as  the  people  realized  that  this 
man  of  God  was  living  what  he  preached.  Within  a  year  oc¬ 
curred  the  great  spiritual  awakening  at  Banze  Manteke,  known 
in  America  as  the  "Pentecost  on  the  Congo,”  when  hundreds 
professed  Jesus  Christ  and  found  His  way  of  salvation. 

The  history  of  the  Congo  Mission  is  written  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women,  Spirit-filled  like  those  mentioned.  Some  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  become  well-known  to  Northern  Bap¬ 
tists,  but  each  has  his  important  niche  in  mission  history. 

The  Light  Shines  on  a  Mountain 

For  sixty  years  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  those  who  have 
walked  the  Old  Caravan  Trail  have  been  that  of  Mr.  Strom, 
one  of  the  first  two  arrivals  in  Congo  under  the  Livingstone 
Inland  Mission.  In  his  journal,  the  9th  of  June,  1878,  is  the 
following  entry: 

We  held  today  our  first  public  service.  I  gave  each  of 
our  workmen  a  body-cloth ;  then  at  8  a.m.  called  them  to¬ 
gether,  explained  as  well  as  we  could  that  we  should  wor¬ 
ship  God.  Then  I  gave  out  a  hymn,  read  Acts  II,  had 
another  hymn,  and  prayer,  then  Mr.  Craven  and  I  partook 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  was 
in  us,  on  us,  and  with  us.  May  this  be  the  little  stone  cut 
out  without  hands  which  shall  roll  on  until  it  becomes  a 
great  mountain. 

The  growth  of  the  Congo  mission  has  paralleled  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  colony.  Truly,  "the  little  stone  cut  without 
hands”  has  rolled  on  until  it  has  become  "a  great  mountain.” 
Some  idea  of  the  expansion  of  Northern  Baptist  responsibility 
will  be  gained  from  the  following  table: 
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Date 

Opened 

Area  in 
Square  Miles 

Population 

Banza  Manteke  .. 

....  1879 

2,700 

30,000 

Leopoldville  .... 

....  1883 

200 

10,000 

Sona  Bata  . 

....  1890 

12,000 

120,000 

Tondo  . 

....  1894 

8,000 

75,000 

Kimpese  . 

....  1908 

250 

2,000 

Vanga  . . 

...  1911 

10,000 

200,000 

Moanza . 

....  1913 

8,500 

100,000 

Kikongo  . 

....  1929 

10,000 

100,000 

The  extent  to  which  Northern  Baptists  have  met  this  respon¬ 
sibility  is  indicated  in  this  table: 


1886* 

1915 

1944 

Missionaries  . 

32 

45 

47 

Church  membership  . 

..  90 

4,801 

27,324 

Organized  churches  . 

2 

21 

100 

Other  places  of  worship  .. 

-- 

182 

711 

Baptisms  . 

521 

1,328 

Native  workers  . . . 

7 

277 

1,563 

Schools  of  all  grades  . 

5 

193 

1,337 

Pupils  . 

..  126 

7,023 

33,998 

Ffospitals  and  dispensaries 

13 

25 

Patients  treated  . 

10,113 

69,782 

First  official  report  after 

transfer 

of  Congo 

Mission 

American  Baptists,  1884. 


The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  and  the 
Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  function 
as  one  in  the  Congo  Mission.  One  Mission  Secretary  and  one 
Mission  Treasurer  serve  both.  The  Congo  Mission  Conference 
recommends  the  designation  of  the  appointees  of  both  Boards. 
Missionaries  of  the  General  Society  and  the  Woman’s  Society 
serve  side  by  side  on  all  stations.  The  General  Society  mission¬ 
aries  conduct  general  station  and  evangelistic  work,  educa¬ 
tional,  medical,  and  industrial  work.  The  representatives  of  the 
Woman’s  Society  specialize  in  the  educational  and  evangelistic 
programs  for  women  and  girls,  in  children’s  work  and  nursing. 
Since  few  religious  or  cultural  opportunities  are  available  for 
the  Congo  people  other  than  those  provided  by  the  Mission,  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  Mission  to  give  leadership  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  along  religious,  educational,  social  and  health  lines. 

The  two  Boards  face  large  responsibilities,  for  no  other 
evangelical  missions  are  working  in  any  part  of  Northern 
Baptist  territory.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  London, 
the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  the  Svenska  Missions 
Forbundet,  the  Swedish  Baptist  Mission  and  the  Disciples  Mis¬ 
sion  are  working  in  territory  contiguous  to  one  section  or 
another  of  the  Northern  Baptist  field. 

The  light  of  Mukimbungu  has  witnessed  some  wonderful 
events.  Today  that  symbolic  light  casts  its  gleam  across  the 
entire  Northern  Baptist  field  with  its  100  organized  churches, 
27,324  church  members,  and  1,563  Christian  workers. 
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3.  sQ^rica  3  f -Potential  t^iched 


^?ome  years  ago  two  mission¬ 


aries  were  journeying  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
They  were  entertained  at  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  diamond 
mine's.  They  saw  thousands  of 
diamonds  and  were  permitted  to 
hold  in  their  hands  jewels  of 
beauty  and  great  price.  Then  they 
visited  a  nearby  mission  station. 
There  they  saw  many  African 
Christians  giving  volunteer  serv¬ 
ice.  They  preached  to  more  than 
two  thousand  people  in  a  single 
church  service.  They  witnessed 
three  crowded  church  services 
and  four  Sunday  schools  going 
on  simultaneously.  Rev.  Alfred 
R.  Stonelake,  who  told  the  inci¬ 
dent,  asked  this  question,  "To  the  servant  of  Christ  which  is 
the  more  wonderful  experience?” 


transport  lines  life  for  the  older  people  goes  on  much  as  it 
has  for  generations. 

Village  Life 

Domestic  life  in  Congo  generally  is  primitive.  There  are  no 
clocks  to  tell  the  time  of  day  and  no  calendars  to  indicate  the 
day  of  the  month.  The  position  of  the  sun  and  the  phases  of 
the  moon  are  all-sufficient.  Notches  cut  on  a  stick  or  knots  tied 
on  a  string  record  how  many  days  a  journey  has  taken.  Noon 
is  spoken  of  as  "the  time  when  the  sun  is  directly  overhead.” 
The  ages  of  children  are  not  kept  but  their  birth  may  be 
identified  with  some  important  event  such  as  "the  year  of  the 
famine”  or  "the  year  we  killed  three  elephants  in  Kinzulu 
gardens.” 

The  soil  belongs  to  the  community  and  the  portion  which 
each  man  holds  is  his  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  tribe. 
The  land  is  owned  by  the  tribe  or  clan.  Life  is  regulated  by 
minute  rules.  Regulations  governing  the  collection  of  palm 
wine,  hunting  and  fishing  are  rigidly  insisted  upon.  The  social 
unit  is  the  tribe  and  the  good  of  the  tribe  rather  than  that  of 
the  individual  is  paramount.  The  chief  is  the  father  of  the 
tribe  and  the  villagers  are  his  children. 


Africa’s  Wealth — Her  People 

To  the  Christian  the  real  wealth  of  Africa  is  represented  in 
her  people.  Many  of  them  remain  uneducated,  superstitious, 
primitive,  but  with  real  potentialities.  To  comprehend  the 
problems  of  modern  Africa,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  ordinary  people  among  whom 
Northern  Baptists  work.  Why  does  the  man  walk  ahead,  leav¬ 
ing  the  woman  trailing  behind  him,  carrying  a  heavy  load  on 
her  head  and  a  baby  on  her  hip?  It  is  not  solely  indifference. 
In  the  old  days  physical  danger  was  ever  present  and  the 
husband,  unencumbered  except  for  knife  or  other  weapon, 
went  ahead  to  protect  the  path.  The  custom  tends  to  persist 
long  after  the  dangers  have  disappeared  because  they  say,  "It 
is  our  way.”  There  are  valid  explanations  for  the  "marriage 
dot,”  for  the  power  of  the  mother’s  brother,  for  polygamy, 
for  protection  of  women  by  early  marriage,  and  for  other 
common  social  practices.  In  many  cases  the  reasons  do  not 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  practices,  but  they  do  illustrate 
how  completely  they  have  been  woven  into  native  thought  and 
life  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  break  down  ancient  customs 
without  severing  many  other  strands  that  make  the  fabric  of 
African  life. 

African  customs  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
general  statements.  However,  the  backgrounds  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  Northern  Baptists  work  are  more  or  less  typical 
of  conditions  in  other  areas.  In  most  villages  off  the  modern 


Congo  Diet 

When  the  rains  are  over,  great  grass  fires  burn  across  the 
prairies.  The  hunting  season  is  on  and  hundreds  of  animals, 
both  large  and  small,  are  killed  as  they  try  to  escape  the  fire. 
Monkey,  antelope,  buffalo,  wild  pig,  elephant  and  hippo¬ 
potamus  are  highly  prized  for  food.  Winged  white  ants,  the 
large  crickets,  certain  kinds  of  caterpillars,  field  rats  and  small 
birds  are  used  when  obtainable. 

Manioc,  or  cassava,  is  a  staple  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
the  same  plant  from  which  tapioca  comes.  It  is  a  root,  bitter 
or  sweet  according  to  variety.  The  bitter  type  is  the  more 
common,  and  is  soaked  for  several  days  in  running  water 


Bayaka  children  carry  gourds  of  water 
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Soaking  manioc  roots 


until  the  ’poison”  is  extracted.  The  manioc  is  dried  and 
pounded  into  flour.  The  flour  is  sifted  into  boiling  water  and 
made  into  a  stiff  gruel,  which  is  worked  into  little  balls.  These 
are  dipped  into  a  palm  oil,  a  highly  peppered  gravy,  and  eaten 
with  a  side  dish  of  native  greens.  An  unleavened,  sourish 
bread  is  also  made  of  manioc,  and  various  mixtures  of  peanuts, 
leaves,  cornmeal  and  cassava  are  wrapped  in  leaves  and 
steamed.  A  relish  made  of  squash-seed  meats  ground  to  a  paste 
and  seasoned  with  red  pepper  and  spicy  leaves  is  popular. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  of  the  day.  With  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  many 
vegetables  and  fruits  common  to  Europe  and  America  were 
introduced.  Citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  papayas,  tomatoes,  corn 
and  beans  are  now  widely  grown. 

Congo  Babies 

When  a  baby  is  born  special  precautions  must  be  taken 
against  evil  spirits  and  enemies.  A  palm  frond  may  be  hung 
over  the  door  to  help  overcome  danger.  Immediately  after 
birth,  charms  will  be  tied  to  the  baby’s  wrists  to  prevent 
disease.  Perhaps  a  string  will  be  placed  around  the  waist  to 
keep  the  back  from  growing  too  long. 

All  the  babies  have  their  early  morning  baths.  In  a  lower 
Congo  village,  as  the  sun  comes  above  the  horizon  about  six 


An  early  morning  bath 


in  the  morning,  mothers  can  be  seen  holding  their  babies  by 
one  arm  outside  the  doors  of  their  houses,  pouring  cold 
water  from  big  black  waterbottles  over  the  little  bodies  or 
dipping  the  babies  time  after  time  in  the  nearby  stream.  Then 
the  child  is  put  down  in  the  early  morning  air  to  shiver  dry. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  pneumonia  is  so  common. 

Twins  are  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.  Instead  of  mourning,  a 
Congo  mother  is  supposed  to  laugh  and  dance  when  one  of 
the  twins  dies. 

Artificial  feeding  is  believed  to  put  the  baby  in  the  same 
class  as  the  animal  from  which  the  milk  is  taken  and  is  there¬ 
fore  disapproved.  Many  babies  die  for  lack  of  proper  food 
while  they  are  still  very  young.  In  pagan  villages  it  is  estimated 
that  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  babies  die  before  they  are 
a  year  old. 

The  Congo  Home 

The  Congo  home  is  simple.  The  fear  of  evil  spirits  has 
fostered  a  feeling  of  instability.  If  lightning  strikes  once  or 
twice,  the  village  is  moved.  If  sickness  comes,  the  village  is 
located  in  a  different  place.  This  may  have  saved  the  entire 
population  from  having  been  wiped  out  in  time  of  epidemics, 
but  it  has  also  prevented  the  develppment  of  permanent  homes 
and  village  life. 

The  usual  house  has  one  room  with  dirt  floor,  mud  walls 
and  palm  frond  rafters.  Houses  are  thatched  with  grass  and 
arranged  in  parallel  rows  or  circular  groups.  No  windows  are 
made  and  the  opening  for  the  door  is  often  a  small  one.  The 
fewer  entrances  in  the  house,  the  less  opportunity  for  spirits 
to  get  in!  The  dirt  floor  collects  vermir  of  many  kinds. 
Chickens,  dogs  and  children  share  the  floor  space,  and  pigs, 
goats  and  fowls  roam  through  the  village  streets  at  will.  At 
night  a  fire  is  made  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  the  family 
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sleep  with  feet  to  the  fire  on  mats  laid  in  the  dirt,  or  on 
crudely  constructed  bamboo  beds. 

Polygamy  is  common  and  many  of  the  older  men  have  more 
than  one  wife.  An  exchange  of  girls  for  settlement  of  debts  is 
common.  Frequently  a  man  arranges  for  his  wife  on  the 
installment  plan,  giving  in  payment  goats,  peanuts,  cloth,  palm 
wine,  service,  or  whatever  is  agreed  upon  between  his  family 
and  the  girl’s.  He  is  often  years  in  completing  his  payments. 
The  children  belong  to  the  woman’s  family,  and,  in  case  of 
the  parents’  death,  or  separation,  return  to  the  mother’s  people. 
The  maternal  uncle  rather  than  the  father  is  given  authority 
over  the  children.  A  woman  never  calls  or  speaks  of  her 
husband  by  name.  Child  marriage  prevails  in  some  districts, 
but  in  the  lower  Congo  the  girls  have  usually  passed  the 
adolescent  period  before  they  leave  their  fathers’  huts  for 
those  of  their  husbands.  Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  families 
and  betrothal  in  babyhood  is  common.  Wherever  there  is 
Christian  influence  the  marriageable  age  of  girls  is  rising. 

Village  Education 

The  usual  "initiation”  camp  for  boys  is  located  outside  of 
the  village  proper  and  centers  in  a  crude  structure  in  which  the 
boys  live.  There  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  them, 
ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  thirteen.  The  circumcision  block, 
a  crudely  constructed  piece  of  equipment,  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  In  this  camp  the  boys  must  live  for  some  time  learning 
the  ways  of  the  tribe,  how  to  hunt  and  fish,  make  canoes  and 
bows  and  arrows.  No  woman  is  permitted  to  cross  the  barrier 


Mission  schools  overflow  under  the  trees 


in  the  path.  Some  valuable  learning  and  many  questionable 
practices  are  acquired  during  this  period.  When  the  course  is 
completed  there  is  a  celebration  and  feasting,  for  the  boy  then 
takes  his  place  in  the  tribe  as  a  man.  In  some  tribes  similar 
schools  are  provided  for  the  girls.  Tribal  lore  and  history, 
woodcraft  and  social  relationships  are  taught  in  these  schools. 
They  represent  practically  the  only  attempt  at  formalized  edu¬ 
cation  in  primitive  Bantu  society. 

The  Dance  and  the  Drum 

Every  African  village  has  a  drum,  often  several  of  them. 
Antelope  skin,  carefully  tanned,  is  stretched  tightly  over  the 
ends  of  a  hollow  log.  It  is  held  in  place  by  small  wooden  pegs. 
Elaborate  carvings  denoting  important  historical  events  deco¬ 
rate  the  wooden  frame.  Each  village  has  drummers  who  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  they  learned  the  rhythmic  language  from 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  The  drums  are  of  differing  sizes 
and  shapes  and  they  serve  varying  purposes. 

There  is  the  talking  drum  on  which  important  messages  are 
sent  from  one  village  to  another.  Only  a  very  few  Africans 
are  sufficiently  skilled  to  use  the  drum  in  this  way.  The  drum 
may  say  that  an  elephant  has  just  injured  two  people  in  Kikosi 
village,  or  that  the  State  Official  is  coming  to  collect  the  taxes, 
or  that  the  missionary  is  on  his  way  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
district  church.  There  is  the  funeral  drum  which  beats  out  its 
sad  message.  Chanting  people,  torn  with  grief,  in  a  state  of 
near-frenzy,  dance  around  the  corpse  laid  out  in  front  of  the 
bereaved  home.  The  noise  is  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits 
that  took  the  life.  Hour  after  hour  the  monotonous  chant  is 
carried  on.  The  bodies  of  the  mourners  are  smeared  with  white 
and  red  clay  and  their  hair  bedecked  with  leaves  and  flowers 
and  branches  from  the  forest.  There  is  also  the  dancing  drum. 
The  African  waits  eagerly  for  each  full  moon.  When  it  comes, 
the  terrors  of  the  night  give  way  to  brilliant  light  and  beauty. 
There  is  little  sleep  while  the  full  moon  is  in  its  glory.  The 
dancing  goes  on,  accompanied  by  the  clapping  of  hands  and 
the  regular  rhythm  of  the  drums.  It  may  be  a  fertility  dance, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  planting  season,  or  the  harvest  dance. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  masked  dance  of  a  secret  society  organized  to 
protect  the  game,  to  compel  adherence  to  tribal  law,  to  carry 
out  some  anti-social  purpose  such  as  a  theft  or  a  murder. 
Possibly  it  is  a  dance  of  sheer  joy  at  the  yearly  appearance  of 
the  winged  ants,  which  not  only  are  an  edible  delicacy  but 
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are  considered  good  omens.  Such  is  the  place  the  drum  holds 
at  the  center  of  African  life  and  activity. 

Tattooing — An  Ancient  Language 

When  the  white  man  first  arrived  in  central  Africa,  tattoo¬ 
ing  was  a  language,  a  mark  of  family  and  clan.  It  is  still 
practiced  to  some  extent.  Recently  the  writer  asked  a  young 
girl  of  about  12  why  she  had  the  newly  made  scars  on  her 
lovely  olive  brown  skin.  She  said,  "I  want  to  be  beautiful.” 
Usually  the  cicatrices  are  made  when  the  boy  or  girl  is  7  or 
8  years  old,  though  it  may  be  done  at  almost  any  age.  Skilled 
women  perform  the  operation  with  a  small,  sharp,  rounded- 
edged  steel  blade.  The  designs  are  first  traced  with  clay. 
The  "beauty  operator”  with  the  knife  pinches  the  skin  of  the 
"client”  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger  and  cuts  quickly 
but  accurately.  The  lesion  is  filled  with  ashes  or  charcoal  which 
will  hinder  healing.  The  operation  has  to  be  performed  several 
times  to  give  the  smooth  raised  scars  so  much  desired. 

Illness  and  Disease 

The  native  of  the  Congo  knows  little  about  physiology, 
hygiene,  or  anatomy.  He  attributes  his  ills  to  evil  spirits  and 
attempts  to  remedy  them  by  resorting  to  fetishes  or  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  witch  doctor.  The  medicine  which 
the  witch  doctor  dispenses  may  consist  of  such  ingredients  as 
mud,  insects,  ground  bone,  or  bitter  leaves.  Blood  letting  is 
frequent  and  blowing  red  pepper  into  the  eyes  is  supposed  to 
cure  some  diseases.  A  string  around  the  forehead  will  help  a 
headache.  A  gash  in  the  back  is  thought  to  relieve  chest 
troubles. 

Delirium  is  greatly  feared  because  it  is  thought  that  the 
spirit  of  a  departed  one  has  taken  hold  of  the  patient.  Epilepsy 
and  insanity  are  believed  to  be  due  to  spirit  possession. 

There  is  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
health.  Poor  sanitation,  inadequate  diet,  exposure  to  quick 
temperature  changes  without  sufficient  clothing  break  down 
physical  resistance.  Hookworm,  intestinal  parasites,  African 
sleeping  sickness,  dysentery,  leprosy,  yaws,  malaria  and  small¬ 
pox  have  had  a  high  rate  of  incidence  in  the  Congo. 

The  Handicapped  Suffer 

In  heathen  society  there  is  small  place  for  the  old,  the 
crippled,  or  the  mentally  handicapped.  A  cross-eyed  girl 
cannot  marry  in  some  tribes  because  it  is  a  sign  of  bewitchment. 


A  barricade  to  keep  women  and  girls  and  evil  spirits 
from  the  environs  of  an  initiation  camp. 


Women  with  flat  feet  are  not  desirable  marital  partners  in 
other  areas  where  heavy  loads  must  be  carried  up  hill.  The 
mentally  ill  are  driven  from  village  to  village.  The  story  of 
Ka  Muyola  of  Kikongo,  told  by  a  missionary,  illustrates  the 
general  attitude  toward  the  aged.  She  had  reached  the  age 
when  she  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  children,  no  longer  able 
to  do  heavy  garden  work,  and  therefore  she  was  no  longer 
useful  to  the  clan.  Then  the  people  of  the  village  began  to 
accuse  her  of  being  ndoki,  a  witch.  Everything  that  went 
wrong  in  the  village  was  blamed  on  her.  The  people  of  the 
village  followed  the  usual  practice  of  beating  her  and  stoning 
her  and  sending  her  away.  But  she  was  a  Christian  and  her 
son  was  a  Christian,  so  he  came  to  his  mother’s  rescue  and 
brought  her  into  the  mission  station.  Now  she  makes  pottery 
and  lives  in  the  girls’  dormitory.  It  is  only  as  the  message 
of  the  Great  Physician  comes  to  Africa  that  new  attitudes 
toward  unfortunate  groups  have  been  developing. 

Religious  Backgrounds 

Many  of  the  evils  of  polygamy,  witchcraft,  fetish  worship, 
trial  by  poison  and  cannibalism  are  rooted  in  the  primitive 
religious  practices.  All  nature  is  full  of  spirits  and  life  is 
motivated  by  the  fear  of  them.  Gunpowder  is  fired  over  the 
grave  to  speed  the  departing  spirit  of  the  deceased.  His 
utensils,  dishes  and  clothes  are  put  in  the  grave  so  the  spirit 
will  have  no  occasion  to  return.  Fetishes,  the  abodes  of  pro¬ 
tective  spirits,  are  considered  shields  from  harm  and  sickness. 
One  of  the  rear  corners  of  a  house  is  reserved  for  the  family 
fetishes.  These  are  bought  from  the  witch  doctor  as  the  need 
arises.  They  are  usually  for  some  specific  purpose:  to  cure 
sickness,  to  remove  a  witch  from  the  house,  to  prevent  the 
birth  of  twins,  to  give  good  luck  to  the  hunters,  to  assure 
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many  strong  and  healthy  babies,  to  prevent  lightning  from 
striking,  and  to  protect  traveling  members  of  the  family.  In 
some  tribes  fetishes  are  placed  on  the  front  wall  of  the  house. 
There,  one  finds  the  stick  decorated  with  feathers  to  stop  the 
lightning  or  the  bunch  of  leaves  for  keeping  the  baby  well. 
The  little  antelope  horn  with  the  black  seed  plugging  the  open 
end  of  the  horn  is  fastened  right  over  the  door  with  the  sharp 
point  of  the  seed  pointing  down,  guaranteed  to  shoot  any 
witch  or  evil  spirit  trying  to  get  into  the  house. 

The  witch  doctor  has  had  unparalleled  power  in  Congo 
social  life.  Although  his  authority  is  waning  under  modern 
development,  he  still  exercises  wide  authority  in  some  sections. 
He  makes  and  sells  charms.  He  gives  treatment  to  the  sick. 
Under  his  spell,  the  native  African,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  lives  in  an  unbroken  bondage  of  fear. 

Generally,  the  Africans  believe  in  God  and  have  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  power.  They  speak  of  his  attributes.  He  is  the 
Creator,  the  Originator,  the  Giver,  the  Maker,  the  Founder, 
the  Moulder,  the  Deliverer.  But,  to  most  Africans,  God  is 
remote  and  far  away.  He  is  rarely  worshipped.  He  is  good  so 
why  bother  him.  It  is  the  evil  spirits  which  must  be  appeased. 

Is  Man  of  More  Value  than  an  Anchor ? 

There  is  an  insistent  question  before  the  court  of  public 


opinion  today.  Which  shall  have  priority:  Africa’s  material 
riches  or  her  potential  human  wealth?  We  see  this  primitive 
people  just  emerging  from  the  life  portrayed  in  this  chapter. 
Their  need  is  touching.  Their  potentialities  are  great.  The 
desires  of  those  who  would  develop  and  exploit  Africa’s 
material  wealth  frequently  clash  with  those  who  give  the 
African  himself  first  place  in  the  plan  for  the  development  of 
Africa’s  resources.  The  attitude  reflected  in  the  following 
incident,  told  by  a  Congo  missionary,  has  been  all  too  common 
a  part  of  Africa’s  dark  past. 

The  Mosango,  a  river-boat  coming  down  heavily  loaded 
with  palm  oil,  broke  and  lost  most  of  her  steel  cable.  To 
save  herself  she  took  what  had  formerly  been  the  main 
channel  only  to  run  full  speed  on  a  newly  formed  sand¬ 
bank.  The  ship  on  which  the  missionary  was  traveling 
anchored  a  little  above  the  Mosango,  and  a  crew  came 
across  with  a  cable.  Just  as  they  reached  the  side  of  the 
ship,  their  boat  was  caught  by  the  current  and  its  side  was 
drawn  down  into  the  water.  Almost  immediately  it  sank, 
throwing  the  seven  men  out  into  the  stream.  Men  put  off 
in  the  ship’s  boat  and  managed  to  rescue  six  of  them, 
but  the  seventh,  who  did  not  get  out  of  the  main  current 
went  down  long  before  the  rescuers  reached  the  place 
where  he  was  last  seen.  The  report  of  the  incident  is 
indicative  of  the  value  placed  on  property  as  against  life: 
— "The  Mosango  lost  her  iron  boat,  all  her  cables,  and  a 
nigger;  we  lost  our  anchor  and  two  hundred  metres  of 
cable.’’  The  captain  became  restless  when  the  life-saving 
crew  spent  fifteen  minutes  looking  for  the  missing  man, 
but  he  himself,  after  the  Mosango  was  released,  conducted 
a  search  lasting  nearly  a  day  in  fruitless  dragging  for  the 
lost  anchor  worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

It  is  against  such  attitudes  and  toward  the  development  of 
the  African  people  that  Christian  forces  have  been  working. 
Jesus  places  the  African  far  above  an  anchor  in  value.  The 
world  fellowship  of  Christians  believes  that  the  real  wealth 
of  Africa  is  her  people. 


Through  knowledge  of  modern  medicine 
and  printing  of  the  Scriptures  and  Chris¬ 
tian  literature,  missions  dispell  the  power 
of  the  fetish  and  the  witch  doctor 


The  one  woman  takes  a  back  seat, 
but  women  are  in  school  to  stay 


Village  teachers  study  Joel,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Catherine  L.  Mabie 


"GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO  MAN” 

Mandombe  was  among  the  earliest  converts  at  Banza 
Manteke.  In  those  days  there  was  no  remedy  for  sleeping 
sickness.  Mandombe’s  wife  was  one  of  the  victims.  When  it 
became  known  that  a  remedy  might  be  found  if  someone 
was  willing  to  go  to  England  to  be  experimented  upon, 
Mandombe  offered  to  go.  He  was  told  that  only  someone 
who  had  the  sickness  would  be  of  use,  so  Mandombe  went 
away  in  sorrow.  Before  many  weeks  he  was  back  again.  With 
face  aglow  he  said,  "Now  send  me.  I  am  ready!"  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  stay  in  England 
and  perhaps  die  there,  far  from  his  loved  ones,  but  he  still 
insisted.  That  was  indeed  a  brave  thing  to  do  because  Congo 
people  like  to  die  in  their  own  villages  so  that  their  spirits 
may  find  their  way  to  the  "village  of  the  departed,”  in  the 
forest  nearby. 

Mandombe  went  to  England  in  the  company  of  a  medical 
missionary.  When  he  was  near  death  they  offered  to  send 
him  back  to  Congo  to  die.  He  asked,  "Have  you  discovered 
the  remedy  for  sleeping  sickness?"  They  replied,  "The  secret 
is  nearly  found.”  He  said:  "You  finish  your  work;  I  am  not 
going  home.” 

Others  were  inspired  by  his  example  and  today  sleeping 
sickness  has  been  brought  under  control.  In  a  London  hos¬ 
pital  there  is  a  plaque  to  Mandombe,  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  people. 


(The  story  as  told  by  Josua  Malutama) 
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And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  the  mountain: 
and  when  he  had  sat  down,  his  disciples  came  unto  him: 
And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them  saying, 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 
Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous¬ 
ness:  for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  sons 
of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  righteous¬ 
ness’  sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you  and  persecute 
you  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake. 

Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  that  were 
before  you. 


1.  Bu  kamona  makabu  wabaluka  va  mongo;  bu  kavwanda, 
nlonguki  miandi  miayiza  kwa  yandi. 

2.  Yandi  wabandula  nwa  andi,  wabalonga,  wavova: 

3.  Mayangi  mena  ye  bamputu  mu  mpeve,  kadi  kimfumu 
kiamazulu  i  kiau. 

4.  Mayangi  mena  ye  banlembami,  kadi  si  bavingila  fwa 
diantoto. 

5.  Mayangi  mena  ye  bakalanga  kiadi,  kadi  si  babombwa. 

6.  Mayangi  mena  ye  bafwanga  nsatu  ye  mpwila  zalunungu, 
kadi  si  bayukutuswa. 

7.  Mayangi  mena  ye  bafwilanga  nkenda,  kadi  si  bafwilwa 
nkenda. 

8.  Mayangi  mena  ye  bavelele  mu  mintima,  kadi  si  bamona 
Nzambi. 

9.  Mayangi  mena  ye  bavangikisanga  yenge,  kadi  si  babikwa 
bana  ba  Nzambi. 

10.  Mayangi  mena  ye  bazomwanga  mu  diambu  dialunungu, 
kadi  kimfumu  kiamazulu  i  kiau. 

11.  Mayangi  mena  yeno,  bu  bakuludevanga  ye  zomanga  ye 
tesanga  yambi  yayonsono  mu  luvunu  mu  diambu  diami. 

12.  Lukala  kiese,  luyangalala  beni,  kadi  nsendo  eno  mu 
mazulu  wena  wawingi,  kadi  bobo  bazomina  bambikudi 
balutekidila. 
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ON  THE  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  11,  1938,  a  Jubilee 
celebration  took  place  at  Leopoldville,  Belgian  Congo, 
before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  site  chosen  for 
the  occasion  was  historic,  for  it  marked  the  spot  where  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  landed  at 
Stanley  Pool  after  working  their  way  up  past  the  rapids  in  the 
Congo  River  from  their  station  nearer  the  coast.  There,  in 
1891,  was  erected  the  first  church  on  the  upper  Congo,  still 
standing  today.  Later  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

What  Hath  God  Wrought! 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  song  and  pageant.  Over  three  hun¬ 
dred  boys  and  men  had  been  gathered  from  different  parts  of 
the  Congo  to  make  up  the  choir  They  were  drawn  from  many 
tribes  and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  three  vernacular 
languages  and  French  were  used.  The  hymns  chosen  were,  for 
the  most  part,  those  used  in  the  past  sixty  years  of  work. 

Song  and  pageant  alternated  Round  the  bend  of  the  sand¬ 
bank  in  the  foreground  came  a  canoe,  manned  by  white-clad 
men,  paddling  in  perfect  rhythm.  Excited  groups  of  villagers 
appeared,  brandishing  their  bows  and  arrows.  It  was  Henry 
Stanley  with  his  Zanzibar  paddlers.  He  did  not  land,  but  swept 
the  shore  with  his  field-glasses  and  passed  quietly  by.  As  the 
song  of  his  paddlers  died  away,  the  choir  filed  on  the  grassy 
stage  at  the  water’s  edge  and  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’ 
Name”  rang  out. 

Then  Bentley  and  Crudgington,  the  first  missionaries  to 
reach  Stanley  Pool,  met  an  unfriendly  reception  from  Chief 
Nga  Liema.  The  routing  of  Arab  raiders  by  Congo  troops 
recalled  the  stand  taken  by  Leopold  II  against  slavery.  The 
witch  doctor  was  put  to  flight  and  finally  jostled  off  the  stage 
by  thirty-four  Protestant  medical  students  at  the  Government 
Medical  School.  The  last  scene,  acted  in  the  fading  light,  was 
an  allegory  of  the  330,000  children  in  Protestant  schools 
throughout  the  Colony.  It  demonstrated  the  way  in  which  they 
are  being  taught  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  government  under 
which  they  live  and  to  God  as  King  of  all.  It  was  a  thrilling 
moment.  As  scene  succeeded  song  throughout  the  afternoon, 


all  were  constantly  reminded  of  the  changes  that  the  gospel 
had  wrought.  Northern  Baptists  have  shared  in  all  these 
developments. 

Bricks  Without  Straw 

Northern  Baptists  are  working  with  a  more  primitive  people 
and  under  more  primitive  conditions  in  Congo  that  in  most  of 
the  Oriental  fields.  A  heavy  burden  tor  lifting  the  religious, 
social  and  cultural  levels  of  the  Congo  people  falls  on  the 
missionaries.  Also  missionaries  must  labor  with  meager  equip¬ 
ment.  Miss  Hazel  F.  Shank,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
Society,  came  back  from  her  recent  visit  to  the  Congo  with  the 
impression  that  missionaries  there  are  making  "bricks  without 
straw.’’  A  larger  staff  is  needed  because  work  must  be  done 
the  hard  way.  Building  materials  are  scarce,  even  proper  clay 
for  making  bricks.  Iron  is  almost  unavailable.  Nothing  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  Mission  fails  to  be  useful.  Smallest  bits 
of  wood  are  sorted  into  boxes  according  to  size.  White  Cross 
boxes  and  the  nails  in  them  go  into  beds,  windows,  doors, 
cupboards,  blackboards,  chairs,  suitcases,  bookcases  and  coffins. 
The  iron  bands  around  the  boxes  tape  other  boxes,  make  hinges 
and  anchor  roofs  of  houses  and  churches. 

Glimpses  of  the  Stations 

The  Congo  Mission  has  occupied  many  sites  during  the 
sixty-five  years  of  its  existence.  Some,  such  as  Kifwa,  Ikoko, 
have  been  abandoned  for  better  ones.  Others  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  as  key  stations  because  of  the  consolidation  of 
territory,  as  Lukunga  and  Palabala.  Still  others  have  been 
transferred  to  other  missions;  among  them  are  Bolenge,  Mata- 
di,  Tshumbiri.  At  present,  Northern  Baptists  work  from 
eight  stations. 

Banza  Manteke  is  on  a  plain  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  hills.  It  has  well  constructed  buildings.  The  broad  walks, 
lined  with  palms  and  acacias,  give  one  the  sense  of  roominess 
of  the  prairies.  The  field  now  includes  the  areas  formerly 
worked  from  Palabala,  Lukunga  and  Mukimbungu.  Several 
years  ago,  a  new  site  was  chosen  for  this  station,  approximately 
five  miles  from  the  original  location.  It  furnishes  larger 
garden  space  and  a  better  water  supply.  The  place  originally 
was  called  Nsona  Mpangu,  but  it  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  mission  station,  Banza  Manteke.  It  is  about  eleven  miles 
from  the  railway.  A  school,  dormitories  and  brick  residences 
have  been  erected.  A  hydro-electric  plant  has  been  installed. 

Kinipese  is  on  the  railway.  Kongo  Evangelical  Training 
Institution  ( Ecole  de  Pasteurs  et  d'lnstituteurs )  is  located  here. 
The  station  was  established  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  this 
school.  By  government  concession  and  through  purchase,  there 
is  a  farm  of  about  2,000  acres.  A  small  evangelistic  area  has 
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been  assigned  to  the  school  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  com¬ 
modious  brick  church,  especially  designed  for  Congo,  has  been 
erected.  There  are  also  several  school  buildings  and  residences 
for  missionaries  and  students. 

Sofia  Bata  is  the  center  for  a  large  Christian  constituency. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  railway  and  has  a  somewhat  urban  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  station  is  a  beehive  of  activity  with  its  church, 
its  schools,  its  associational  meetings  and  its  program  for 
women  and  children.  From  this  station  the  evangelistic  message 
reached  out  into  the  Kwango  area  and  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  Kikongo  station  in  1928.  Much  of  its  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  is  still  inadequately  occupied.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  stations  and  the  school  buildings  and  dormitories 
put  up  years  ago  have  been  condemned  and  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Sona  Bata  Medical  School  and 
Hospital.  The  buildings  can  be  seen  from  the  railroad  and 
their  appearance  and  location  elicit  favorable  comment  from 
both  commercial  and  government  people. 

Leopoldiille.  In  the  early  days  Dr.  Aaron  Sims  built  a 
house  and  chapel,  but  later  the  station  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
native  preacher.  With  the  transfer  of  the  colonial  capital  from 
Boma  to  Leopoldville,  the  Mission  determined  that  the  station 
must  be  reoccupied.  This  was  the  more  readily  possible  because 
they  possessed  a  fine  piece  of  property  on  Stanley  Pool.  The 
substantial  brick  building  is  suitable  for  the  offices  of  the 
Mission  Secretary  and  the  Mission  Treasurer.  By  special 
arrangement  the  Secretariat  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council 
also  is  situated  on  a  part  of  this  land.  The  government  has 
granted  permission  to  Northern  Baptists  to  carry  on  evangel¬ 
istic,  educational,  and  other  forms  of  mission  work  in  the 
native  section  of  the  city.  A  center  for  religious  and  educational 
work  has  been  erected  as  well  as  houses  for  native  Christian 
workers. 

V-anga,  on  a  small  hill  overlooking  the  Kwilu  River,  is 
nestled  in  a  forest  with  a  jungle  grass  plateau  rising  behind 
the  station.  The  attractive  and  useful  church  building  is  the 
center  of  activities.  There  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a 
hospital  and  other  types  of  Christian  work.  Vanga  was  the 
first  station  established  in  the  Kwango  area,  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  cannibal  section.  There  was  an  extraordinary  response 
to  the  gospel  message,  and  a  great  area  about  the  station  and 
in  remoter  districts  has  been  evangelized.  Some  of  the  finest 
leaders  in  the  mission  come  from  this  section,  and  the  churches 
in  the  Vanga  district  have  a  unique  record  in  giving  and  self- 
support.  The  district  work  can  be  reached  by  a  network  of 
rivers  and  streams;  motor  roads  are  now  being  built. 

Aloanza.  The  buildings  here  have  only  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Moanza  is  on  a  high  elevation  looking  toward  the  west 
over  forested  valleys  and  beautiful  ranges  of  hills.  This  was 
the  second  station  to  be  established.  It  is  in  a  remote  and 
primitive  area  of  great  opportunity.  It  sometimes  takes  letters 
from  America,  after  they  have  reached  the  Congo,  six  weeks 


to  reach  the  missionaries  here.  Young  folk  who  go  from 
Moanza  far  down  country  to  Sona  Bata  and  Kimpese  for  train¬ 
ing  are  real  pioneers  and  it  means  more  than  can  be  realized 
for  them  to  leave  their  tribe  and  native  villages  to  go  so  far 
away.  And  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  their  outlook  forever 
after!  The  work  at  Moanza  has  lagged  chiefly  because  of 
limitations  of  staff.  For  several  years  it  was  conducted  by 
Samuel  Mpambu,  an  unusually  talented  African  leader.  The 
expanding  program  demands  an  increase  in  missionary  staff, 
which  now  consists  of  one  couple  and  two  women. 

Kikongo  is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  game-filled 
prairie  land.  This  is  the  newest  Northern  Baptist  station  and 
the  third  in  the  Kwango  area.  For  years  the  Congo  Mission 
cherished  the  hope  that  a  more  thoroughgoing  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  initiated.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the 
demands  of  the  evangelistic  and  educational  work  have  been 
so  great  that  the  staff  has  not  had  much  time  for  specialization. 
Fifteen  years  have  passed  and  Kikongo  has  only  two  per¬ 
manent  buildings.  Funds  are  on  hand  for  residences,  for  a 
hospital  and  for  a  school.  A  builder  and  a  comprehensive 
building  program  are  needed  to  care  for  the  rapid  development 
in  this  area. 

Tondo  is  the  station  nearest  the  equator.  High  on  a  bank, 
with  a  beautiful  view,  it  overlooks  Lake  Tumba,  edged  by 
dense  forests.  This  is  the  only  remaining  Northern  Baptist 
up-river  station.  It  is  geographically  and  linguistically  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  remainder  of  the  work.  The  language  spoken 
is  Lontumba  and  differs  from  the  languages  of  the  lower  river. 
The  buildings  here  are  well  constructed.  There  are  four  brick 
houses,  a  brick  church,  hospital  and  out-buildings,  some  of 
which  are  in  need  of  repair.  The  field  is  fruitful  with  a 
substantial  group  of  strong  Christians,  including  a  number  of 
literate  women. 

In  1935  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
offered  to  transfer  this  up-river  station  to  the  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  London,  believing  that  this  sister  organization 
could  supervise  the  work  better  in  this  location.  For  some  years 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  felt  that  it  did  not  have  the 
resources  or  personnel  to  complete  the  transfer  although  they 
recognized  that  it  would  be  in  the  larger  interests  of  the 
Kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1945,  the  Home  Committee  in 
London  voted  approval  of  the  transfer  and,  as  this  is  being 
written,  it  appears  that  this  historic  station  will  pass  under  the 
direction  of  another  Baptist  body  with  a  long  and  successful 
history  in  the  Congo. 

Variations  in  Location  and  Work 

At  the  lower  Congo  stations  there  are  two  distinct  seasons, 
the  dry,  or  cool  and  the  rainy,  or  hot.  At  Tondo  the  climate  is 
much  the  same  the  year  around.  The  geographical  differences 
between  the  stations  is  illustrated  in  the  terms  of  measurement 
which  the  Congo  people  still  use.  At  Tondo,  surrounded  by 
swamps  and  forests,  in  asking  the  distance  to  the  next  village, 
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one  is  told  the  number  of  swamps  to  be  crossed.  At  Sona  Bata 
the  reply  will  indicate  the  long  grassy  prairies  which  must  be 
traversed.  In  the  Moanza  district  the  distance  is  measured  by 
the  hills  to  be  climbed.  A  Vanga  villager  will  indicate  the 
streams  to  be  forded. 

.  The  people  among  whom  Northern  Baptists  work  also  vary 
widely  in  appearance  and  tribal  customs.  Ethnologically  they 
are  all  of  the  same  racial  stock  and  all  are  agriculturalists  of  a 
sort,  but  in  language,  appearance  and  responsiveness  they  are 
quite  different.  The  Luntumba  of  Tondo  are  fishermen,  the 
Bayaka  of  Kikongo  are  hunters,  the  Bahungana  of  Vanga  are 
iron  workers,  the  Bahumba  east  of  Leopoldville  are  potters  and 
mat  makers,  the  Bakongo  of  Sona  Bata  are  traders  and  are  in 
industry.  There  are  basic  tribal  differences,  too.  The  Bayaka  are 
patrilineal,  with  the  children  belonging  to  the  father’s  side  of 
the  family.  The  Bambalas,  who  live  near  them,  are  matrilineal, 
with  the  children  belonging  to  the  mother’s  family. 

Evangelism  is  the  Key 

When  one  views  present  accomplishments  in  the  Congo 
mission  in  the  light  of  the  transformation  that  has  taken  place, 
results  are  impressive.  When  one  considers  what  remains  to 
be  done,  the  task  is  challenging  but  overwhelming.  To  look 
into  the  faces  of  a  people  in  spiritual  darkness  is  to  have  laid 
on  one’s  heart  a  heavy  burden.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
large  a  part  of  the  area  for  which  Northern  Baptists  have 
assumed  responsibility  remains  unevangelized.  One  missionary 
says  that  the  section  of  the  field  relatively  untouched  by  the 
gospel  is  twice  as  large  as  the  area  occupied.  It  is  the  evangel¬ 
istic  need  of  the  area  which  is  burning  in  the  hearts  of  Congo 
missionaries.  They  are  giving  evangelism  the  primary  place  in 
their  post-war  program.  Listen  to  one  of  them  speak  out  of  his 
heart: 

We  have  had  many  encouragements  during  the  past  few 
months.  In  my  travels  around  the  district,  I  found  2  52 
candidates  ready  for  baptism.  These  have  been  baptized 
and  received  into  the  church.  I  believe  that  they  are  among 
the  finest  group  of  Christians  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  take  into  church  membership.  Each  one  can  tell  in  detail 
the  story  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension 
and  return  of  Christ.  I  feel  sure  that  they  have  had  a  real 
inner  experience  with  Christ,  and  that  they  have  turned 
away  from  the  old  self  of  sin  to  the  selflessness  of  the 
Christ-follower. 

Education  for  Christian  Leadership 

The  educational  program  of  the  Congo  Mission  places 
emphasis  on  training  for  Christian  leadership.  The  courses  are 
practical  and  related  to  life.  The  study  of  the  Bible  and  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  of  living  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Mission  schools  are  steadily  reaching  higher  standards. 

It  is  from  these  schools  that  the  preachers,  the  teachers  and 
the  lay  leaders  for  the  Congo  church  are  coming.  A  missionary 
doctor,  now  retired,  helped  Timotio  Vingadio  get  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Recently  another  missionary  told  of  traveling  with  him, 
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"We  had  a  great  time.  The  Lord  blessed  us  richly.  Timotio  is  a 
live  wire  who  knows  his  people  inside  out  and  when  he 
preaches  the  message  there  is  no  one  asleep.  During  that  one 
trip  alone  we  had  nearly  200  decisions  for  Christ.”  Men  and 
women  of  such  education  and  character  are  products  of  the 
mission  schools.  They,  too,  hold  a  key  to  the  future. 

Evangelical  Training  Institution 

Feeling  the  need  for  more  intensive  training  for  pastors  and 
teachers,  American  and  British  Baptists  united  in  1908  in 
establishing  the  Kongo  Evangelical  Training  Institution  at 
Kimpese.  In  1939  the  Swedish  Mission  working  in  the  lower 
Congo  joined  this  union  effort  in  Christian  training.  The 
training  school  is  now  known  as  the  Ecole  de  Pasteurs  et 
dTnstituteurs. 

The  courses  are  carefully  planned  to  emphasize  Bible, 
pastoral  work,  French  and  other  basic  subjects. 

There  are  certain  features  of  training  at  Kimpese  which  are 
distinctive.  One  is  the  insistence  that  married  students  must 
bring  their  wives  to  share  the  training.  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  spending  money  unwisely  to  train  a  man,  no  matter 
how  intelligent  he  might  be,  if  his  wife  remained  ignorant  or 
uninterested  in  his  work. 

Another  feature  is  that  this  training  -is  not  only  for 
individual  but  for  communal  living.  Students  learn  how  to 
build  a  Christian  family  life,  the  primary  social  unit;  they 
learn  how  to  live  in  a  Christian  village.  As  almost  all  who 
take  courses  at  Kimpese  will  go  to  rural  communities,  their 
education  must  fit  them  for  such  a  life.  Garden  space  is 
allotted  to  each  student.  When  he  arrives  he  inherits  a  produc¬ 
ing  garden  from  a  student  who  has  been  graduated  before 
him,  and  he,  in  turn,  before  finishing  his  course  must  replant 
an  equal  area  for  an  incoming  student.  In  such  ways  the  men 
and  women  are  taught  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  others  and  of 
how  they  are  knit  together  in  a  Christian  community. 

The  training  at  Kimpese  is  planned  to  cover  the  whole  of 
life,  beginning  with  prenatal  talks  to  the  mothers,  practical 
lessons  in  caring  for  infants,  lessons  in  home-making,  cooking 
and  sanitation.  Some  students  learn  for  the  first  time  what  a 
truly  Christian  home  is,  with  husband,  wife  and  children 
eating  together,  giving  thanks  for  food,  reading  the  Bible  and 
having  family  prayers.  The  whole  family  shares  in  the  daily 
duties  of  the  home,  keeping  the  grounds  and  walks  clean,  and 
in  garden  work.  By  observation  they  learn  how  to  live  with 
their  neighbors.  A  student  council  regulates  community  inter¬ 
ests  for  the  good  of  all.  From  this  environment  they  go  out  to 
plant  Christian  homes  and  community  life  among  peoples  less 
favored.  It  is  this  institution  which  has  furnished  the  most 
capable  African  leaders  in  Northern  Baptist  work  today. 

Modern  Medicine  Displaces  the  Witch  Doctor 

Jesus  healed  body  and  soul ;  and  missionaries  are  following 
in  His  footsteps  when  they  bring  relief  to  suffering  humanity. 


Medical  mission  work  has  proved  a  powerful  adjunct  to 
evangelism  in  Congo.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  blows  to  fetish¬ 
ism  and  the  witch  doctor. 

The  work  of  doctors,  nurses  and  medical  assistants  includes 
maternity  clinics,  daily  clinics,  district  dispensaries,  baby  and 
prenatal  clinics,  leper  homes,  and  laboratory  work  for  tropical 
diseases.  In  some  areas  medical  missionaries  cooperate  with  the 
government  in  a  medical  census  for  districts  comprising  ten 
to  fourteen  thousand  people,  examining  them  once  a  year  for 
sleeping  sickness,  yaws,  tuberculosis,  leprosy  and  venereal 
disease. 

Sona  Bata  Medical  School 

Northern  Baptists  have  been  pioneers  in  Congo  medical 
education.  For  many  years  Dr.  Judson  C.  King,  missionary 
from  1914  until  his  untimely  death  in  1936,  carried  in  his 
heart  a  dream  of  a  medical  school.  In  1932  on  his  return  to 
the  Congo,  the  training  school  at  Sona  Bata  (known  as  Ecole 
Protestante  des  Auxiliaires  Medicaux  au  Congo )  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  serve  the  entire  Congo  field.  The  first  commence¬ 
ment  was  held  March  12,  1938,  when  five  students  received 
government  and  school  diplomas  in  the  presence  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  representatives  of  other  missions. 

Only  young  people  of  marked  Christian  character  and  good 
standing  and  approved  by  their  churches  as  eligible  for  train¬ 
ing  are  received  by  the  school.  They  must  be  willing  to  go 
wherever  they  are  sent  upon  graduation,  and  mu!st  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  a  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
A  thorough  preparation  in  one  of  the  mission  boarding  schools 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  Entrance 
examinations  must  be  satisfactorily  passed  and  the  first  year  of 
study  is  considered  probationary. 

Practical  work  is  given  not  only  in  the  strictly  medical  sub¬ 
jects  but  in  the  courses  designed  to  train  for  other  Christian 
service  as  well.  Each  patient  entering  the  hospital  is  carefully 
studied  and  his  religious  status  recorded  as  well  as  his  path¬ 
ological  symptoms.  He  then  may  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
medical  students  who  makes  it  his  special  duty  to  talk  to  him 
about  Christ.  Reports  on  these  phases  of  the  case  are  faithfully 
made  to  the  doctors.  Three  girls  have  now  completed  the  full 
five-year  medical  course,  and  22  have  graduated  from  the  two- 
year  midwifery  course,  new  steps  in  Congo  education. 

The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society’s  medical 
school  at  Sona  Bata  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  School  at 
Yakusu  are  the  only  two  Protestant  Schools  in  the  Congo 
recognized  by  the  Belgian  Government. 

Human  Needs  Touch  the  Heart 

Though  the  work  of  the  Congo  Mission  follows  the  main 
pattern  of  evangelism,  education  and  medicine,  avenues  of 
unusual  service  lead  out  in  every  direction.  There  are  the 
orphans.  Most  of  these  children  would  die  or  grow  up  neg¬ 
lected  and  mistreated  in  village  life.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  them 
develop  into  sturdy  children  on  a  mission  compound. 
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There  are  the  lepers.  One  of  the  best  Christians  among  the 
lepers  in  Nso  Mble,  a  woman  who  was  carried  to  the  beach 
at  Tondo  and  deserted.  Grasping  a  board  lying  on  the  beach 
she  pulled  herself  up  the  bank  and  reached  the  Mission.  She 
was  later  baptized.  Whoever  visits  the  leper  village  and  sees 
the  maimed  and  the  halt  must  carry  away  the  memory  of  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  missionaries  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  first  took  an  interest  in  them. 

There  is  the  plan  for  village  improvement  through  better 
livestock,  more  adequate  diet,  better  sanitation.  One  cannot  talk 
with  the  young  men  at  Kikongo  studying  agriculture  without 
feeling  that  their  interests  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
evangelism  of  the  African  people. 

Then  there  are  the  White  Cross  materials  prepared  so  care¬ 
fully  by  the  worften  of  Northern  Baptist  churches.  Who  can 
see  the  school  children,  many  of  them  wearing  their  first  clean 
garments,  without  a  tribute  to  the  hands  that  have  made  the 
clothing  they  wear?  Or  note  the  smile  in  the  eyes  of  the  tiny 
child  that  gets  the  baby  shirt  or  the  mother  who  receives  the 
small  piece  of  soap,  without  feeling  that  cleanliness  is  at 
least  one  step  toward  godliness  and  that  changes  in  habits  of 
life  make  preaching  and  teaching  more  effective? 

Or  who  can  witness  the  Congo  missionary  wrestling  with 
the  complicated  family  problems  of  the  African  people  and  not 
feel  the  need  for  the  quiet  influence  of  the  Christian  home? 
The  Africans  closely  watch  these  Christian  missionary  homes 
and  lives.  Recently  a  native  pastor  observed  to  a  missionary 
wife,  "You  do  not  show  anger  with  each  other.  Never  have  we 
seen  you  refuse  to  sit  down  and  eat  a  meal  together  at  one 
table.”  This  referred  to  a  common  custom.  A  wife,  angry  with 
her  husband,  refuses  to  cook  his  food,  and  there  are  no 
restaurants  or  hotels  where  he  may  go  for  a  meal ;  or  an  angry 
husband  will  insult  his  wife  by  refusing  to  eat  the  food  pre¬ 
pared  for  him. 


Baby  clinic,  five  new  arrivals  in  one  day,  Moanza 


Dividends  in  Fellowship 

Into  every  area  of  human  need  the  missionary  of  today  must 
move.  The  late  Dr.  William  Leslie,  who  helped  to  carve  the 
Vanga  station  out  of  the  wilderness,  once  made  this  comment, 
"We  live  each  day  by  the  grace  of  God,  doing  what  little  we 
can  do  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  mighty  works  of  God.” 
That  has  been  the  history  of  the  Congo  Mission.  There  have 
been  crises  and  blessings,  failures  and  successes.  Through  it  all 
and  in  every  phase  of  mission  activity,  there  has  been  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  touching 
the  lives  of  men  and  women.  Today  the  African  churches  are 
assuming  new  power  and  proportion  because  there  are  African 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  the  pathway  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  who  are  leading  richer  and  fuller  lives  as  the  result  of  the 
evangelistic,  educational,  medical  and  welfare  work  of  North¬ 
ern  Baptists  and  other  Christian  bodies.  We  can  catch  some¬ 
thing  of  the  challenge  of  this  growing  work  as  we  think  of  the 
old  and  the  new  in  the  testimony  of  this  humble  inquirier  on 
the  Moanza  field: 

"What  is  baptism?”  the  young  woman  was  asked. 

"Why-,  it  is  like  some  of  our  law  suits,”  she  replied. 
"You  know,  if  they  accuse  me,  the  case  goes  to  the  judges; 
if,  when  it  is  tried,  they  paint  my  left  arm  with  chalk,  that 
shows  that  I  am  guilty.  But  if  they  paint  my  right  arm 
white,  that  shows  that  I  am  innocent.  And  baptism  is  just 
like  they  painted  my  right  arm  white,  to  show  that  the 
church  judges  my  life  to  be  worthy  in  the  Lord  for 
baptism.” 

For  her,  an  old  custom  came  to  have  a  new  meaning.  Such 
Christians  as  this  are  the  real  dividends.  In  fellowship  with 
them  Northern  Baptists  build  courageously  for  the  future. 


Sleeping  sickness  village,  Kikongo 
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FE  is  a  missionary — odd  sort 
of  fellow — funny  ideas — 
may  be  something  to  it  though.” 
The  mining  engineer,  leaning 
confidentially  over  the  ship's  bar, 
was  passing  along  the  usual 
steamer  gossip.  Yet  there  were 
many  elements  of  truth  in  what 
he  was  saying.  To  some  people 
missionaries  do  seem  queer.  They 
K  not  come  t0  Africa  to  make 

i/Kf  m°ney.  They  have  no  desire  to 
rule.  They  do  not  buy  up  the 
lands  of  the  native  people.  They  do  not  expect  to  retire  at  fifty 
after  a  "turn  at  the  colonies.”  Missionaries  do  have  some 
unusual  ideas. 


Appraisal  of  Missionary  Accomplishment 

Missionary  progress  has  been  slow?  Certainly  it  has,  for 
there  have  been  many  obstacles.  But  look  at  what  has  been 
done.  Here  again,  one  must  evaluate  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  missionary  in  Africa .  has  been  the  pioneer.  He  has 
achieved  many  notable  "firsts.”  He  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  explorers.  The  Livingstone  statue  at  beautiful  Victoria  Falls 
is  a  tribute  to  one  of  those  who  helped  to  open  the  continent. 

The  missionary  has  given  to  many  thousands  of  Africans  the 
priceless  knowledge  of  God  to  replace  animistic  fears.  He  has 
translated  the  Bible  with  its  message  for  every  need.  He  has 
produced  a  written  language,  taught  people  to  read,  and  started 
a  Christian  literature.  He  has  interpreted  Christianity  in  terms 
of  everyday  living  and  given  the  African  new  meaning  for 
the  terms  truth,  justice,  peace,  love  and  fellowship.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  has  set  new  and  better  standards  in  family  relation¬ 
ships.  He  was  the  first  crusader  against  the  slave  traffic,  which 
carried  an  estimated  fifteen  million  slaves  out  of  Africa.  He 
has  helped  create  sentiment  against  polygamy,  witchcraft,  the 
ordeal  of  poison,  obscenity  and  drunkenness.  He  has  taught 
the  values  of  cleanliness,  has  checked  epidemics,  reduced  the 
death  rate  of  babies,  and  spread  principles  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  He  and  his  family  have  furnished  an  example  of 
the  Christian  home  at  its  best.  He  has  offered  hope  to  the 
African,  both  in  this  life  and  the  future.  He  can  say  with  Paul, 
"Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  that 
grace  of  God  which  was  given  to  me  according  to  the  working 
of  his  power.  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints, 
was  this  grace  given,  to  preach  unto  the  Gentiles  the  unsearch¬ 
able  riches  of  Christ.” 


"By  Their  Fruits  Ye  Shall  Know  Them” 

There  is  something  of  expanding  significance  about  the 


missionary  task.  To  get  perspective,  one  must  judge  the  work 
of  a  missionary  not  over  months,  but  over  years.  Not  long  ago, 
an  outstanding  Northern  Baptist  missionary  family  retired  after 
thirty-seven  years  in  mission  service  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  The 
world  did  not  fully  understand  why  they  spent  their  lives  in 
the  way  they  did.  But  the  Congo  people  do.  Listen  to  one  of 
them  speak: 

Tata  and  Mama  MacDiarmid  gave  their  hearts  and  lives 
for  the  work  of  Jesus.  They  started  to  work  at  the  Sona 
Bata  mission  station  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  in 
1906  until  now,  May  1943,  when  they  left  for  America. 
When  they  first  came  to  this  country,  there  were  only  a 
few  believers.  They  saw  many  slaves  and  bought  them 
with  their  own  money  and  freed  them  from  slavery.  They 
also  saw  orphan  children  and  cared  for  them  until  they 
grew  up.  They  travelled  much  from  village  to  village  and 
from  church  to  church.  On  their  journeys  they  not  only 
talked  to  the  pastors  and  teachers,  but  they  were  anxious 
to  talk  to  the  old,  and  to  little  children,  and  to  those  who 
had  been  disciplined  by  the  church.  Because  of  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  physically  and  spiritually,  we  gave  Tata  the 
name  of  Uncle.  In  their  work,  Tata  and  Mama  Mac¬ 
Diarmid  have  led  many  people  to  Jesus.  We  know  that  a 
big  work  of  God  has  been  built  by  their  hands.  Now  it  is 
left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  hands  of  other  white  men  and 
black  also,  and  we  pray  God  to  strengthen  these  others  to 
do  the  work  as  they  did.  We  have  need  in  Congo  of  white 
people  to  shepherd  and  teach  us.  Let  us  stand  and  thank 
God  because  of  Tata  and  Mama  MacDiarmid. 

Mbaki,  Sona  Bata,  Belgian  Congo 

(An  orphan  whom  the  MacDiarmids  helped) 

Steadily  Burning  Lights 

A  Congo  missionary  says  that  once  in  a  Bamfunuka  village 
he  was  taken  by  the  village  teacher  to  the  home  of  the  chief. 
It  was  an  unusually  large  grass  house  though  the  contents  were 
few  and  crude.  One  thing  was  particularly  noticeable,  a  fire¬ 
wood  log  over  ten  feet  in  length,  which  must  have  required 
eight  to  twelve  men  to  carry,  with  a  fire  smoldering  at  one 
end.  This  huge  log  would  burn  for  several  weeks,  but  before 
the  fire  died  out  another  would  be  brought.  All  the  village 
people  knew  that  when  their  fires  were  low  they  could  find 
coal  to  rekindle  them  at  the  chief’s  house. 

So  the  missionaries  at  a  mission  center  provide  teachers  for 
the  villages  in  order  that  hundreds  of  new  Christians  may 
know  where  they  can  rekindle  their  faith  in  a  risen,  life-giving 
Saviour.  The  light  which  some  teachers  carry  is  dim  because  of 
inadequate  training,  but  others  carry  lamps  well-trimmed, 
supplying  light  to  whole  communities. 

The  lives  of  those  whose  lights  burn  steadily  demonstrate 
again  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
For  the  most  part,  theirs  is  the  story  of  ordinary  people  who 
are  members  of  the  Congo  churches.  Many  of  them  are  known 
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A  fine  deacon  and  his  family  —  1940 


personally  to  the  author.  He  feels  humble  in  the  presence  of 
their  faith  and  devotion. 

Izani — Slave  Preacher 

Izani’s  testimony  to  his  experience  in  Christ  always  uses 
the  metaphor  of  being  freed  from  the  slavery  of  sin.  And 
why  should  it  not,  for  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  type 
of  slavery  which  still  exists  in  the  Congo?  Izani  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  in  slavery  for  sin  as  well  as  in  sin. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Izani  was  a  young  lad,  his  maternal 
uncle  incurred  a  fine  by  committing  adultery  and  in  payment 
gave  his  nephew  into  slavery  to  the  husband  of  the  woman 
involved.  Thereupon  began  a  life  of  hardship  for  Izani. 
Four  times  he  was  resold  for  anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty- 
five  francs. 

His  last  master  lived  in  Mbonga,  and  there  Izani,  a  young 
man,  made  his  first  contact  with  Christianity,  for  at  Mbonga 
there  was  a  newly-arrived  Christian  teacher  and  a  little  chapel. 
Izani  learned  of  Christ  and  also  to  read  and  to  write.  A 
government  man  passing  through  enlisted  him  as  a  carrier 
in  his  caravan,  and,  finding  him  an  outstanding  young  man, 
made  him  a  State  messenger.  One  of  his  duties  was  the 
weekly  rounding  up  of  produce  for  the  Vanga  school  children. 
It  was  while  doing  this  work  that  the  missionaries  became 
interested  in  him. 

At  this  period  of  Izani's  life,  his  master  provided  him  with 
a  wife,  another  of  his  slaves  who  had  been  given  in  payment 
for  the  death  of  one  of  the  master’s  dependents.  Owning 
them  both,  he  promised  her  free  to  Izani,  but  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  demanded  sixty  francs  for  her. 

Izani  was  anxious,  though  now  a  full-grown  young  man, 
to  get  more  education  and  wished  to  come  to  school  at  Vanga. 
It  was  finally  arranged  in  1922  and  Izarri  was  baptized.  He 
proudly  lays  claim  to  the  fact  that  his  church  membership 
card  bears  Number  38 ;  he  was  the  thirty-eighth  person  to 
be  baptized  into  the  Vanga  church.  Now,  the  cards  carry 
numbers  over  8000.  Izani,  himself,  has  baptized  hundreds. 

It  was  only  in  1932  that  Izani  finally  freed  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  his  earthly  master,  which 
was  a  continual  hindrance  to  him  in  his  work  for  his  Lord. 
Through  arrangements  with  the  State,  he  bought  his  freedom 
for  275  francs  and  a  male  goat.  The  State  representative 
insisted  that  his  wife  and  children  all  be  included  for  the 
same  price.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Izani  was  made 
supervising  pastor  over  a  group  of  villages  and  teacher-evan¬ 
gelists,  and  he  has  continued  in  that  capacity  to  the  present. 

Jean  Izani  has  never  had  further  training;  his  long  letters  are 
unencumbered  by  punctuation  and  his  church  account  books  are 
often  a  problem  for  an  expert  accountant.  He  is  fat,  his  face 
is  pock-marked,  and  he  is  often  untidy,  but  Izani  is  respected 
by  better  educated  people  for  his  natural  wisdom  and  keen 
judgment.  He  is  a  fearless  preacher  of  the  gospel,  loved  for 
his  sincerity  and  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  serves  his 
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Lord  with  complete  devotion  and  singleness  of  purpose. 

"If  it  were  not  for  Christ,  I  would  still  be  in  slavery,  and 
a  slave  to  sin,"  says  Izani,  "but,  through  Him,  I  am  free. 
For  many  years  I  have  served  Him  and  I  have  no  other  desire 
but  to  continue  to  do  so.”  He  has  never  thought  of  trying 
to  count  the  number  of  people  who  have  come  to  Christ 
under  his  ministry.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  that  the  record 
is  kept  in  heaven. 

Munzekila  Speaks 

Munzekila  is  a  preacher.  The  afternoon  service  in  Leopold¬ 
ville  is  held  in  the  open  air  to  accommodate  the  crowd.  The 
school  children  sing  several  songs  and  recite  Bible  verses  and 
Munzekila  gives  a  message  on  the  Light  of  the  World.  He 
asks  several  questions  of  the  audience,  such  as  "If  you  want 
to  go  hunting  in  the  forest,  do  you  go  in  the  dark?  If  you 
want  to  go  to  the  stream  to  get  water,  do  you  go  in  the  dark? 
If  you  want  to  journey  from  one  village  to  the  next,  do  you  go  at 
night?"  To  each  of  these  questions  the  audience  answers  in 
unison,  "No."  He  also  says,  "Why  do  you  not  go  about  in 
the  dark?  It  is  because  you  fear  wild  animals  and  snakes.  He 
who  walks  in  the  dark  walks  in  fear.  He  who  walks  in  the 
light  need  have  no  fear.  If  you  have  not  let  the  Light  of 
the  World  into  your  heart,  you  live  in  fear,  and  you  face 
the  future  in  fear.  Christ  alone  can  remove  this  fear  and  give 
you  the  Light  of  Life.” 

Chief  Nepalata  Relents 

Chief  Nepalata  is  an  important  figure  in  the  Banza  Manteke 
field.  He  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  house  as  a  missionary 
strode  up  to  him.  But  let  the  missionary  tell  his  story: 

We  are  old  friends  and  it  is  always  a  delight  to  sit 
down  and  have  a  chat  with  the  chief.  Many  years  back, 
when  the  Mission  Station  of  Palabala  was  a  beehive  of 
activity,  Nepalata  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  took 
to  drinking  palm  wine,  then  he  married  a  second  wife 
and  so  he  went  on  the  downward  grade.  He  has  been 
out  of  the  church  for  many  years. 

Today  I  felt  the  Spirit  of  God  driving  me  to  have  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  him  and  I  told  him  so.  We  talked 
quietly  for  a  long  time  about  the  welfare  of  his  soul 
atid  he  semed  much  moved  by  my  concern  for  him.  As 
I  stood  up  to  go,  he  said,  as  he  pressed  my  hand,  "I 
am  going  to  make  up  my  mind  today.  I  must  think  this 
over  carefully.  Tomorrow  I’ll  send  you  my  answer  and 
I  think  it  will  be  the  answer  you  want.  God  bless  you  for 
coming  here  to  talk  with  me." 

Sunday  morning  at  the  Annual  Thanksgiving  Service 
I  saw  Chief  Nepalata  coming  to  take  his  seat  right  by 
the  platform  in  the  old  Palabala  church.  Then  he  got  up 
and  made  known  his  decision.  The  culmination  of  his  joy 
came  when  he  sat  down  at  the  Lord’s  table.  He  was  so 
happy  he  could  hardly  contain  himself  at  the  thought  of 
being  a  fnember  of  the  church  again  after  more  than 
twenty  years’  absence. 

"What  Doth  Hinder  Me  to  be  Baptized ?” 

It  was  a  few  days  before  a  thanksgiving  service.  Candidates 
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had  been  examined  for  baptism,  some  had  been  told  to  wait 
and  study  further  the  Word  of  God,  and  others  had  been 
accepted  for  baptism.  Among  the  latter  was  an  older  man,  a 
soldier  from  far  up  the  Congo  River.  On  Friday  evening, 
just  as  the  cool  evening  breezes  were  beginning  to  blow, 
there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  of  the  missionary’s  home.  The 
native  pastor  and  this  soldier  had  come  to  see  him.  "Tata,  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  we  have  just  had  marching  orders. 
We  are  leaving  in  the  morning  at  eight  o’clock.  I  was  to  be 
baptized  on  Sunday  and  now  I  leave  before  Sunday." 

"Would  you  like  us  to  give  you  a  letter  to  the  mission 
where  you  are  going  saying  that  you  have  been  accepted  for 
baptism?  We  are  sure  that  they  will  baptize  you  the  first  time 
there  is  a  baptismal  service." 

"Tata,  why  can’t  I  be  baptized  before  I  leave?” 

"Do  you  mean  right  now?” 

"Yes,  this  evening  or  tomorrow  morning  at  six  o’clock.  If 
you  will  come  with  me  now  I  can  obtain  permission  as  we  pass 
the  camp  to  be  absent  for  an  hour.” 

So  the  missionary  took  the  native  pastor  and  Andre  in  his 
little  old  car  and  went  to  the  camp  and  then  went  to  the 
church.  The  teachers  and  a  few  deacons  living  near  were  told 
that  there  was  to  be  a  baptismal  service.  About  twenty 
gathered  in  the  church  and  then  walked  down  to  the  nearby 
stream. 

As  day  was  dying  in  the  west  and  heaven  was  touching 
earth  with  rest,  Andre  went  down  into  the  little  stream  and 
was  baptized.  He  gave  a  beautiful  testimony  of  how  he  had 
found  Christ  and  the  joy  he  had.  He  also  expressed  his  desire 
to  tell  the  Good  News  wherever  he  went.  He  said  good-bye 
to  his  fellow  Christians  and  "went  on  his  way  rejoicing." 

Yilela  and  Buabubi 

Perhaps  the  hardest  trial  for  African  Christians  is  the  time 
of  death.  That  is  when  the  non-Christian  relatives  are  most 
insistent  about  using  the  old  heathen  practices.  If  a  person 
remains  steadfast  through  an  illness  and  death  in  his  family, 
he  is  truly  a  Christian  and  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God. 


T  hirty 


Good  cheer  at 
Sona  Bata 


Yilela  and  Buabubi  were  very  happy  with  their  first  baby, 
a  lovely  little  girl.  They  did  try  hard  to  take  care  of  her  just 
as  they  had  been  taught,  and  the  baby  responded  by  growing 
steadily,  always  seeming  in  perfect  health.  When  she  became 
sick  with  pneumonia  and  was  brought  to  the  mission  hospital, 
missionaries  and  native  medical  workers  alike  gave  of  their 
very  best  aid,  but  little  Zola  (Love)  grew  worse  and  died 
just  before  Christmas.  Words  seem  empty  at  a  time  like  that, 
but  the  Christians  tried  to  bring  comfort  to  the  grieving  hearts 
of  the  young  parents.  Yet  they  were  the  ones  who  gave 
comfort.  Standing  at  that  little  grave,  Yilela  wept,  but  her 
tears  were  tears  of  sorrow,  not  the  old  mourning  of  the  non- 
Christian.  From  their  house  that  night  came  no  sounds  of  the 
death  wailing.  Their  attitude  and  consistent  conduct  during 
those  hard  days  were  Christian.  Not  only  was  it  a  joy  to  the 
missionary  to  see  them  so  strong  in  their  faith  in  a  time  of 
trial,  but  it  was  of  great  help  to  many  other  native  Christians, 
who  were,  in  turn,  strengthened  too. 

Yidi,  the  Old  Chief 

A  missionary  contributes  this  story  in  a  letter  to  the  author: 

Yidi  is  the  old  chief.  A  thrilling  change  has  come  over 
the  old  man.  He  had  been  an  inquirer  for  about  two  years, 
but  he  seriously  began  to  prepare  himself  sometime  after 
you  were  here.  He  is  no  longer  the  dirty  old  man  that  you 
saw.  He  wears  a  white  shirt  and  khaki  pants  and  a  happy 
Christian  smile.  He  takes  a  bath  every  day  at  noon.  He 
told  us,  when  we  were  examining  him  for  baptism,  that 
he  would  never  again  beg  for  anything.  I  believe  that  he 
meant  it.  If  you  were  to  see  him  now  you  would  hardly 
believe  that  it  could  be  Yidi.  Isn't  it  marvelous  what 
Christ  can  do  for  a  person?  You,  of  course,  know  his 
story.  From  one  who  had  many  fetishes  and  plural  wives, 
he  has  found  his  way  up  the  narrow  road  and  through 
the  straight  gate  and  into  abundant  salvation  through 
Christ  Jesus.  One  thing  which  he  said  after  he  was 
accepted  for  baptism  stands  out  in  my  mind.  With  his  old 
and  wrinkled  face  aglow,  he  said,  "Ah,  Tata,  I  have  been 
a  terrible  sinner.  My  life  has  seen  many  bad,  bad  sins; 
but  now  Christ  has  saved  me.’’ 


Pastor  Mawanda  Escapes  Death 

Pastor  Mawanda  was  just  another  school  boy  at  Vanga  in 
1925.  But  his  life  was  touched  by  the  desire  to  serve  Christ, 
whom  he  had  come  to  know.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of  an 
active  and  aggressive  church  among  the  Bamputu  people.  This 
tribe  was  cannibalistic  and  steeped  in  fetishism  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  witch  doctor  held  a  powerful  place  in  their  lives. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  in  the  village  where  Mawanda  now  is, 
there  were  only  three  or  four  Christians.  In  March  1944,  three 
thousand  people  were  present  at  the  evening  service  in  spite  of 
a  heavy  thunderstorm  that  was  gathering.  They  crowded  the 
mud-walled  church  building,  with  its  roof  of  grass,  until  it 
seemed  the  sides  must  bulge.  Little  children  sat  so  close  to  the 
feet  of  the  speaker  that  he  could  not  move  without  touching 
them.  Eager  faces  peered  through  the  windows,  and  exits  were 
blocked  by  those  who  wanted  to  get  close  enough  to  hear. 
The  people  brought  presents  of  chickens,  eggs  and  fruit.  The 
most  impressive  gift  for  the  visitor  from  America  came  from 
the  chief.  It  was  a  squealing  young  pig,  made  all  the  more 
noisy  by  confinement  in  a  basket  of  loosely  woven  palm  fronds ! 
They  were  gifts  of  love  to  express  to  the  representative  of  the 
Northern  Baptists  what  the  coming  of  the  gospel  had  meant  to 
the  Bamputu  tribe. 

The  missionary  at  Vanga  says  that  Pastor  Mawanda  of 
Ngunu  is  one  of  the  finest  of  men.  His  wife  is  a  fine  woman. 
Mawanda  knows  a  great  many  of  his  people  by  name.  He 
knows  all  the  old  men  very  well  and  makes  it  a  point  to  take 
an  interest  in  them.  In  the  last  two  years,  Mawanda  has  bap¬ 
tized  nearly  a  hundred  people.  The  church  offerings  at  his 
post  exceed  those  at  all  others.  He  has  about  25,000  francs  in 
the  bank  for  the  building  of  a  brick  church  when  the  time  is 
ready.  Mawanda  has  been  through  many  deep  waters  with  his 
people  and  he  has  suffered  at  their  hands  but  he  has  not  left 
them. 

At  one  time  a  little  girl  was  killed  when  a  clay  bank  caved 
in  during  the  building  of  the  church.  Mawanda  was  accused  of 
causing  her  death  because  he  was  in  charge  of  the  work.  The 
people  came  with  knives  and  spears  and  bows  and  arrows  to 
kill  him.  He  was  rescued.  The  matter  was  settled  and  Mawanda 
continued  his  work  at  that  very  post,  facing  the  difficulties  and 
winning  the  people  to  him  again  by  Christian  love. 

Lubelo,  the  Widow 

Lubelo  is  a  second  generation  Christian  who  spent  three 
years  in  the  Sona  Bata  boarding  school  and  then  entered  the 
hospital  for  nurses’  training.  She  was  the  first  girl  at  Sona  Bata 
to  learn  to  give  general  anesthesia.  Most  girls  in  Congo  are 
married  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.  In  spite  of 
the  pressure  of  some  of  her  heathen  relatives,  Lubelo  was  not 
married  until  she  was  nineteen.  Her  home  was  blessed  with 
three  children.  In  1938  she  became  a  widow.  Lubelo  is  now  in 
Leopoldville,  where  she  spends  half  her  time  teaching  school 
girls.  As  Bible  woman  she  holds  women’s  Bible  classes  and 
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Lubelo  and  her  children 


Meli  Luchila,  assistant  nurse,  Banza  Manteke 


Hanah  and  Josua  Malutuma 


gives  guidance  and  inspiration  to  women  from  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  whose  husbands  have  been  attracted  by  the  higher  in¬ 
come  in  military  and  industrial  occupations  brought  to  this 
city  by  the  war.  She  visits  them  in  the  soldiers’  barracks,  in  the 
hospital  and  in  the  native  city,  instructing  them  in  sewing, 
mothercraft  and  hygiene.  With  the  help  of  a  younger  brother, 
she  cares  for  her  three  children,  and  by  example  of  her  own 
home  is  able  to  turn  other  mothers,  fathers  and  children  from 
fetish  worship  to  the  knowledge  and  light  of  Christ. 

Mattie,  Second  Generation  Christian 

In  charge  of  the  school  for  wives  of  medical  students  at 
Sona  Bata  is  Mattie,  one  of  the  first  two  registered  women 
nurses  in  the  Congo.  Though  now  a  wife  and  mother,  with  a 
home  of  her  own,  she  cares  for  the  school  dispensary. 

Mattie  is  the  daughter  of  Ma  Ngungu,  who  came  as  a 
patient  to  Sona  Bata  when  fourteen  years  old.  She  was  an 
orphan  and  also  a  fugitive  because  she  refused  to  marry  a 
non-Christian.  She  went  to  the  mission  schools  and  became  an 
excellent  Bible  woman,  nurse  and  midwife.  She  married  a 
consecrated  pastor  and  side  by  side  they  have  done  a  note¬ 
worthy  evangelistic  work.  When  a  baby  girl  came  to  bless 
their  home,  they  named  her  Mattie  for  Mrs.  Frederickson,  the 
missionary  who  had  sponsored  the  parents’  efforts  to  gain  an 
education.  Mattie,  worthy  daughter  of  a  worthy  mother, 
exemplifies  Congo’s  Christian  leadership  for  the  future. 

Hanah,  Woman  of  Prayer 

Then,  there  is  also  Hanah,  wife  of  Pastor  Malutuma,  of 
Banza  Manteke,  who,  with  her  husband,  has  set  an  example 
of  what  a  Christian  home  should  be.  Her  children  are  in 
Christian  service.  She  is  a  woman  of  few  words,  but  much 
prayer.  At  the  time  Congo  Christians  everywhere  prayed  for 
the  liberation  of  Belgium,  Hanah  rose  and  prayed,  "God,  you 
had  mercy  on  Daniel  and  saved  him  from  the  lions’  den.  Now 
the  Belgians  are  in  the  lions’  den.  You  deliver  them.  My  words 
are  finished.” 

Malutama,  Breaker  of  Taboos 

Josua  Malutama  (Ma-lu-ta-ma)  is  one  of  the  sanest  and 
most  trusted  of  Congo  leaders.  Missionaries  come  and  go 
but  Malutama  remains  faithfully  on  the  job.  The  Banza 
Manteke  missionaries  say  that  they  simply  do  not  inaugurate 
anything  of  importance  without  first  talking  it  over  with 
Malutama.  He  knows  his  people  and  can  help  the  missionary 
to  avoid  many  a  pitfall.  When  it  was  decided  to  introduce 
self-support  in  the  Banza  Manteke  church,  it  was  he  who  went 
about  the  entire  field  and  brought  it  about.  "Tata”  Malutama, 
true  follower  of  Jesus,  is  received  with  respect  and  affection 
wherever  he  goes. 

Malutama  has  broken  one  of  the  strongest  taboos  in  Congo 
social  life,  the  "mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  taboo.”  In 
Congo  a  son-in-law  must  never  look  upon  the  face  of  his 
mother-in-law  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  daughter- 
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in-law  in  her  relation  with  her  husband’s  father.  Malutama 
and  Timotio  Vingadio,  who  incidentally  are  the  closest  of 
friends,  have  led  the  way  together  with  the  late  Joseph  Luven- 
gika,  in  breaking  this  and  other  taboos  in  their  own  homes, 
going  to  the  length  of  having  their  daughters-in-law  eating 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  a  thing  unheard  of  among 
Congo  people. 

Pilgrims’  Progress 

The  changes  in  the  lives  of  those  whose  stories  have  just 
been  told  have  not  come  easily.  As  with  others,  it  is  only 
under  the  power  of  the  gospel  that  the  African’s  best  qualities 
emerge.  It  is  only  then  that  he  has  in  his  heart  the  strength  by 
which  he  can  control  ignorance,  fear,  vice  and  superstition.  He 
needs  a  power  far  beyond  his  own  limitations  to  avoid  the 
overwhelming  pull  back  to  the  old  heathen  ways.  Relatives, 
social  custom,  tribal  law,  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  tropical 
climate  and  disease  all  work  against  the  earnest  desire  to  be 
truly  Christian.  Many  fall  by  the  wayside  in  their  upward 
struggle.  But  many,  like  those  whose  stories  are  recorded  here, 
achieve  the  Christlike  life  and  spirit.  They  are  like  the  log 
burning  constantly  in  the  chief’s  house.  They  rekindle  smold¬ 
ering  embers  of  faith  through  the  burning  testimony  of  their 
lives. 


Fires  lighted  from  the  chiefs  house 


As  teachers  we  are  like  the  man  who  was  feeding  his 
chickens  when  his  neighbor  came  along  and  said,  ” What 
a  fine  lot  of  chickens  you  have.” 

But  the  man  replied,  "Why,  I  have  almost  no  chickens 
at  all.” 

"What!  Of  course  you  have  a  lot  of  chickens.  Just  look 
at  all  you  have  right  there.” 

"No,  do  not  look  at  what  l  have  here ;  look  at  what  I  do 
not  have  and  you  will  see  that  I  need  a  gi'eat  many  more.” 

Oh,  God,  help  us  not  to  be  content  with  what  we  have 
right  here  at  Kikongo,  even  though  the  number  is  great. 
We  must  look  at  all  our  own  people  out  in  the  villages  who 
are  not  with  us  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church. — A  Muaka 
school  boy,  who  had  been  a  village  teacher. 
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Andre  Mampuya,  able  teacher,  Banza  Manteke  field 


Frank  Teva  Clark,  noted  pastor  on  the  Tondo  field 


Timotio  Vingadio,  medical  assistant,  Kimpese 
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he  following  recommendations  of  a  sub-committee  of 
Christian  men  attending  the  Conference  on  Work  for 
Women  and  Girls,  Kimpese,  August  1944,  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  Christian  African  leaders  are  seeking  to  build  a 
bridge  between  the  old  order  and  the  new. 

Present:  Samuel  Nsimba  (SMF),  Albert  Paku  (C  &  MA), 
Jacques  Bahelele  (SMF),  Adolph  Disengomoka 
(BESO),  Samuel  Kiundu  (ABFMS),  Mrs.  E.  Hall, 
M.  K.  Alden,  Mr.  O.  Stenstrom  (missionaries) 

/.  Authority  of  the  Father  and  Maternal  Uncle  in  the 
Family 

The  authority  of  the  father  is  now  often  greater  than  that  of 
the  maternal  uncle,  which  fact  we  note  with  satisfaction.  We 
think  that  the  father’s  authority  should  be  further  strengthened 
but  full  accord  between  him  and  the  mother’s  family,  and 
especially  the  maternal  uncle,  should  be  maintained,  because 
the  children  are  cared  for  most  by  the  mother’s  family  in  the 
case  of  death  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents. 

The  father  should  therefore  teach  his  children  to  honour 
their  mother’s  clan  and  keep  the  name  of  her  tribe. 

II.  Widows  and  Orphans 

If  the  husband  dies,  the  wife  can  go  back  to  her  clan  in 
order  to  get  help  and  protection.  She  can,  however,  also  remain 
in  the  village  of  her  late  husband  if  she  wishes,  but  it  is  advis¬ 
able  that  she  return  to  her  own  village  in  order  to  avoid  the 
various  temptations  that  may  come  to  her  if  she  remains  with 
her  late  husband’s  people. 

The  grown-up  children  can  choose  to  remain  in  their  father’s 
village  or  go  to  that  of  their  mother.  It  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  they  belong  to  their  mother’s  clan,  the  name  of 


which  they  also  bear.  This  custom  gives  quite  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  widows  and  orphans  in  this  part  of  Congo. 

III.  Dowry 

There  is  great  danger  in  too  high  a  dowry  because  the  man 
may  look  upon  his  wife  as  a  slave  for  whom  he  has  paid  a 
great  sum  of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  dangerous 
not  to  give  any  dowry  at  all,  because  the  woman  may  show 
contempt  for  a  husband  who  has  not  paid  anything  for  her. 
For  the  time  being,  we  advise  a  moderate  dowry  that  should 
be  given  to  the  girl’s  father. 

We  believe  that  in  the  future  the  old  dowry  system  should 
be  abolished  and  that  instead  a  sum  of  money  or  useful  gifts 
should  be  given  by  the  girl’s  and  young  man’s  families  to  the 
founding  of  the  new  home.  These  gifts  would  also  help  to 
unite  the  two  young  people  in  a  lasting  marriage. 

IV.  Christian  Betrothal  Ceremonies 

In  the  native  villages  there  are  many  ceremonies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  marriage.  Some  are  good,  but  many  are  of  a  very  low 
standard.  Adequate  time  is,  however,  always  allotted  to  these 
ceremonies  as  marriage  holds  an  important  place  in  the  old 
society. 

V .  Community  of  Property 

Very  few  families  in  this  land  have  community  of  property. 
The  effects  of  the  wife  belong  to  her  brothers. 

We  wish,  however,  that  the  husband  and  his  wife  might 
have  complete  community  of  property  to  the  benefit  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children.  But,  in  that  case,  there  would  need 
to  be  full  cooperation  and  mutual  confidence  between 
husband  and  wife  in  order  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  one 
without  the  agreement  of  the  other. 
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On  the  Oh 
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/African  Christians  have 
— their  eyes  turned  toward 
the  future.  Their  knoivledge  of 
the  world  is  increasing,  their 
horizons  are  lifting  and  they  are 
reaching  out  for  new  experiences. 
From  the  Christian  viewpoint 
they  are  much  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
day  because  in  their  country  there 
have  been  more  than  sixty  years 
of  evangelical  witness,  sacrificial 
living  and  faithful  service  on  the 
part  of  devoted  missionaries.  In 
the  future  Northern  Baptists 
can  build  on  five  fundamental 
accom  plishments. 


1.  The  Growing  Body  cf  African  Church  Leaders 

African  Christian  leaders  are  the  fruit  of  missionary  service. 
In  Northern  Baptist  territory  there  are  1,563  full-time  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  and  many  lay  workers.  On  them  rests  much  of 
the  hope  for  the  days  ahead.  Vanga  demonstrates  what  they 
mean  to  every  Baptist  station  in  the  Congo.  It  also  shows  the 
tremendous  importance  of  Kimpese  Institute  for  preachers  and 
teachers  and  of  the  Sona  Bata  Medical  Training  School.  In  the 
Vanga  hospital  and  dispensary  are  competent  medical  helpers, 
two  of  them  graduates  of  Sona  Bata  Medical  School,  carrying 
on  all  the  routine  work  of  the  hospital,  and,  above  all,  bearing 
the  Message  of  Love  in  their  words  and  deeds  as  they  work  or 
in  the  testimony  they  bear  in  the  daily  prayer  service  for  the 
patients.  In  the  classrooms  are  earnest  teachers,  five  of  them 
women,  all  trained  in  our  mission  schools,  four  with  diplomas 
from  the  Kimpese  Institute.  They  are  in  the  gardens  and 
engaged  in  manual  work,  teaching  boys  and  girls  better 
methods  of  gardening,  weaving,  sewing  and  furniture-making. 

In  a  hundred  villages  are  mission-trained  "preacher-teach¬ 
ers,”  each  of  whom  is  often  the  only  fully  literate  person  in 
the  group,  carrying  the  responsibility  for  the  religious  and 
educational  training  of  his  people.  On  the  hilltop  is  a  native- 
built  "church  post,”  or  center,  one  for  each  district.  Buildings 
include- a  large  church,  classrooms  and  dormitories  for  the 
regional  school  and  dwellings  for  the  teacher  and  for  the 
pastor,  who  spends  mpst  of  his  time  itinerating  in  evangelistic 
work  among  the  villages  of  his  district.  All  of  these  pastors 
are  Kimpese  graduates,  a  splendid  group  of  consecrated, 
trained  leaders,  whose  homes  are  really  Christiah  and  exert  an 
untold  influence  on  their  backward  neighbors.  Thrilling?  Yes. 
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But  only  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  the  plans  made  at 
Vanga  twenty-five  years  ago. 

2.  A  Common  Language 

A  babel  of  tongues  greeted  the  early  missionaries  in  the 
Congo.  Kiyanzi,  Kimbala,  Kihungana,  Kimputu  and  Kikongo 
are  only  a  few !  For  four  decades  missionaries  had  to  struggle 
along  with  the  school  and  church  work  in  many  dialects.  The 
last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  remarkable  progress  toward 
a  common  language.  French  is  widely  used  by  many  Africans 
in  government,  mission  and  company  service.  Kikongo,  a 
native  language  of  the  lower  Congo,  is  spoken  and  can  be 
understood  and  read  in  all  the  central  schools  maintained  by 
Northern  Baptists  with  the  exception  of  the  far  up-river 
station  of  Tondo.  The  use  of  one  language  has  made  possible 
an  interchange  of  workers  and  a  solidarity  of  approach  which 
was  not  deemed  possible  two  decades  ago.  It  facilitates  the 
transfer  of  missionaries,  the  study  of  field  problems  and  the 
development  of  an  urgently  needed  literature.  Improved  facili¬ 
ties  for  travel  and  communication  promote  an  exchange  of 
ideas.  A  language  readily  understood  tends  to  minimize  tribal 
differences  and  to  weld  people  into  units  capable  of  concerted 
group  development.  That  is  what  is  happening  in  the  Congo. 

3.  A  Neiv  Day  for  Congo  Women 

"I  cannot  answer  the  question.  Women  and  chickens  are 
alike.  Neither  has  brains.” 

It  was  only  eighteen  years  ago  that  these  words  were  spoken 
by  a  girl  at  Vanga  who  was  seeking  higher  training,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  Kwilu  district  to  do  so.  In  times  past,  Congo 
women  were  little  more  than  chattels,  tending  the  crops,  mak¬ 
ing  gardens,  carrying  wood  and  taking  the  menial  places  in 
village  life.  But  there  is  a  dawn  for  Congo  women,-  very 
largely  because  Christian  missionaries  have  seen  their  plight 
and  have  brought  to  the  tribes  of  Congo  Jesus  Christ,  before 
whom  both  men  and  women  stand  as  equals.  Today  there  is  a 
new  phrase  on  the  lips  of  women  in  Africa.  Time  and  again 
they  say,  "Now  we  are  people.  Now  we  are  people.”  Truly  they 
are  people  and  have  accepted  new  responsibilities.  They  par¬ 
ticipate  in  devotions,  they  lead  in  prayer,  they  take  part  in 
pageants  and  they  help  examine  candidates  for  baptism.  Miss 
Hazel  F.  Shank,  writing  in  Missions,  February  1944,  gives  a 
word  picture  of  her  impressions. 

The  choir  is  singing  in  four-part  harmony,  rich  and 
full:  "Lord,  I  want  to  be  a  Christian.”  When  we  have 
finished  the  Doxology,  Mukumba  puts  her  baby  on  the 
lap  of  another  woman  on  the  platform  and  steps  forward 
to  lead  in  prayer.  The  Scripture  lesson  from  Proverbs  31 
is  read  by  Nsusu,  a  girl  teacher.  Hebe,  a  tall,  well-built 
figure  and  mother  of  six  children,  speaks  on  "Christ  and 
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Congo  Girls.”  An  attractive  younger  woman  in  a  bright 
orange  and  red  dress  speaks  on  "Christ  and  Congo 
Homes.”  She  is  a  Christian  wife  in  a  home  that  is  truly 
Christian,  and  so  her  words  carry  conviction.  The  next 
speaker  is  Sala.  Older,  more  mature  than  the  others,  and 
dressed  in  sober  colors,  she  steps  forward  with  firmness 
and  poise  and  stands  a  moment  waiting  for  silence.  She 
begins  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  but,  as  she  warms  to  her 
subject,  her  voice  rises  until  it  fills  the  hall.  Sala  and  her 
husband  are  soon  to  leave  for  the  Sona  Bata  Medical 
School.  She  is  testifying  to  what  this  call  to  Christian  serv¬ 
ice  has  meant  to  them.  Christ  has  pressed  his  claims  on 
them  many  times  in  the  past  but  they  have  resisted ;  now 
they  can  resist  him  no  longer.  They  have  surrendered  to 
his  will  and  they  go  with  peace  and  joy  in  their  hearts. 

To  me,  this  was  more  than  the  testimony  of  one  woman. 
It  was  the  testimony  of  all  these  women  with  radiant  faces 
who  spoke  that  morning,  and  of  the  many  Christian 
women  who  met  me  everywhere  on  my  tour  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  I  was  reminded  of  Pastor  Makoju’s  sermon  on  my 
first  Sunday  at  Sona  Bata,  "Which  in  time  past  were  not  a 
people,  but  are  now  people  of  God.”  I  Peter  2:10. 

4.  A  Developing  Literature 

A  little  African  lad  timidly  asked  his  teacher  for  the  "book 
that  makes  trouble  for  the  head."  He  was  not  the  first  to  have 
had  such  a  thought  about  an  arithmetic  book!  His  comment 
calls  attention  to  a  revolutionary  change  that  is  taking  place. 
Africa  is  learning  to  read  and  write.  This  is  of  profound 
significance.  In  the  early  days,  the  printed  page  was  called  the 
"magic  leaf”  or  the  "talking  leaf.” 

Today  thousands  of  African  boys  and  girls  are  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  "talking  leaf."  They  may  be  sitting  on 
rough-hewn  benches  in  a  school  building  with  mud  walls  and 
a  roof  of  jungle  grass.  They  may  be  gathered  in  the  shade, 
laboriously  reproducing  syllables  from  the  chart  that  hangs 
against  the  trunk  of  the  mango  tree.  They  may  be  out  under 
the  hot  tropical  sun  with  sticks  for  pencils  and  the  sandy  earth 
for  a  slate.  Or  they  may  be  whittling  out  wooden  slates,  using 
charcoal  for  pencils  and  leaves  for  erasers. 

Young  Africa  is  learning  to  read.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  the  faucets  of  history,  geography,  education, 
politics  and  religion  are  opening  a  steady  stream  into  the 
primitive  backgrounds  of  African  life.  The  African  who  has 
thought  only  in  terms  of  his  village  or  tribe  now  looks  out 
upon  the  life,  customs,  achievements  and  weaknesses  of  his 
fellow  men  around  the  world.  Through  the  printed  page  he 
receives  propaganda,  learns  first  hand  of  racial  tension,  strikes, 
labor  conflicts,  pressure  groups,  color  lines,  maximum  working 
hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  follows  armies  march¬ 
ing  over  continents.  He  is  besieged  through  the  printed  page 
to  buy  radios,  bicycles,  typewriters  and  sewing  machines.  He 
now  has  a  calendar  and  knows  when  Sunday  and  pay  day  come 
around.  But,  above  all,  he  has  open  to  him  the  treasures  of  the 
Book  of  books,  the  Bible. 

Christian  forces  have  led  in  giving  the  African  the  use  of 
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Why  the  Elephant  Has  One  Child 

The  elephant  came  one  day  to  the  court  of  the 
Maker  of  Animals  and,  after  saluting  the  great  chief 
respectfully,  presented  to  him  a  matter  which  had 
caused  her  mental  disturbance  for  many  days. 

"Your  Majesty,”  said  she,  "I  am  greatest  among 
the  animals  and  receive  honour  and  tribute  from  all; 
but  there  is  a  matter  which  troubles  and  humiliates 
me.  I  have  come  to  hear  your  wisdom  on  the  subject.  ’ 

"Tell  me  your  trouble,”  responded  the  Maker  of 
Animals,  "and  I  will  consider  it.” 

"The  matter  which  causes  me  so  much  distress  is 
this — I  have  lived  long  in  the  forest  and  by  the  river 
and  have  seen  much  of  the  other  animals.  I  observe 
that  the  monkey  is  like  man  and  brings  up  a  family 
of  many  children,  the  leopard  goes  into  the  bush  and 
brings  out  a  litter  of  cubs,  the  fish  swim  up  river  to 
the  spawning  shelter  and  later  there  are  hundreds  of 
small  fishes  to  carry  on  the  tribe.  But  I,  who  am  the 
mightiest  of  beasts,  have  but  one  child  to  follow  me 
through  the  forests.  Will  you,  who  are  the  creator  of 
us  all,  explain  to  me  why  you  have  put  this  sorrow 
upon  me?” 

"Very  well,”  replied  the  Maker  of  Animals.  "It 
is  now  dusk  and  night  is  about  to  fall.  Go  you  down 
to  the  valley  and  sleep.  Strengthen  your  heart  and 
come  to  me  tomorrow,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  life’s 
wisdom  ordains  that  you  have  but  one  child.” 

The  elephant  and  her  child  went  away  comforted, 
and  descending  into  the  valley  prepared  to  spend  the 
night.  But  before  sleeping  they  must  eat.  Swinging 
away  through  the  thick  brush,  their  mighty  bodies 
crushing  the  tender  leaves  and  branches,  they  up¬ 
rooted  bananas  and  broke  down  palms  in  their  search 
for  the  most  succulent  morsels.  They  trod  heavily 
through  the  fields,  their  great,  splay  feet  laying  low 
the  herbage,  and  when  they  had  discovered  the  most 
sheltered  spot  in  the  valley  they  trampled  the  tall, 
soft  grass  to  make  a  place  to  sleep.  All  through  the 
valley  reigned  devastation  and  desolation,  and  noth¬ 
ing  worth  eating  was  left  for  the  smaller  animals. 

When  the  night  was  past,  the  elephant  and  her 
child  presented  themselves  again  before  the  Maker 
of  Animals. 

"Why,”  said  she,  "should  I  have  but  one  child, 
while  others  have  many?” 

"Go  again  into  the  valley,”  said  the  Maker  of 
Animals,  with  an  expression  between  smiling  and 
frowning,  "and  look  upon  the  desolation  your 
manners  of  life  have  wrought,  and  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  the  wisdom  of  life  gives  you  but  one 
child.” — An  African  fable. 
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the  "talking  leaf.”  The  powerful  instrument  of  reading  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  African  people.  It  can  be  a  weapon 
for  good  or  for  evil,  depending  on  how  it  is  used. 

5.  Interdenominational  Fellowship 

Mention  already  has  been  made  of  Northern  Baptist  co¬ 
operation  with  British  Baptists  and  the  Swedish  Covenant 
Mission  in  the  central  training  school  at  Kimpese.  Northern 
Baptists  have  taken  an  active  part  in  other  cooperative  Chris¬ 
tian  efforts.  They  are  among  the  thirty  groups  which  support 
the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  whose  secretary  studies  problems 
relating  to  religious  liberty,  local  laws  and  regulations,  comity 
agreements  and  matters  of  policy  affecting  more  than  one 
mission.  A  cooperative  journal,  Congo  Mission  News,  was 
established  as  early  as  1912.  The  Mission  Hostel  in  Leopold¬ 
ville,  which  provides  reasonable  and  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  traveling  missionaries,  is  a  union  project.  The 
Leopoldville  Christian  bookshop,  which  has  been  instrumental 
in  supplying  and  distributing  large  quantities  of  valuable  litera¬ 
ture  over  a  wide  area,  is  another  joint  endeavor.  Several 
denominations  at  work  in  Congo  have  united  in  supporting  an 
educational  secretary  to  give  expert  assistance  in  meeting  the 
many  complicated  problems  facing  Protestant  work.  To  avoid 
confusion  by  the  introduction  of  denominational  names,  most 
of  the  evangelical  denominations  in  the  Congo  have  agreed 
to  use  the  term  "The  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo.”  For  Baptists, 
this  did  not  mean  any  real  change,  since  the  Kikongo  phrase 
meaning  the  same  thing  had  been  used  since  pioneer  days. 
In  this  connection  a  primary  interest  of  those  in  the  field  is 
to  help  members  of  newly  formed  churches  to  recognize  also 
their  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ,  acknowledging  him  as 
Head,  and  obeying  His  commands  and  principles.  It  is  in  this 
broad  framework  that  the  basis  of  fellowship  in  a  new  world 
order  is  being  laid. 

But  alongside  these  jive  splendid  accomplishments  must  be 
placed  jive  urgent  unsolved  problems  jor  Northern  Baptists. 
There  are  others,  but  these  five  are  of  paramount  importance 
as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  oj  the  future. 


1.  Race  Relationships 

The  rising  tide  of  color  consciousness  is  apparent  to  un¬ 
biased  observers  in  Africa  today.  The  wide  differences  in  the 
racial  policies  and  attitudes  of  the  English,  French,  Belgian, 
Portuguese,  and  the  South  African  governments  accentuate  the 
complexities  of  this  issue.  But,  whatever  the  immediate  form 
of  the  problem,  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  basic  relationship  of 
men  of  different  color  will  assume  increasing  importance  in 
post-war  years.  Restrictions  on  people  of  color  are  heavy  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  opportunities  for  employment  and  for 
social  expression  are  severely  restricted.  No  one  can  travel 
through  South  Africa  without  feeling  that  the  country  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  volcano  which  may  erupt  at  any  time.  Attitudes 
and  events  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a  large  Negro 
population,  have  a  profound  moral  effect  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  opinion  and  actions  abroad. 

African  troops  have  been  serving  with  the  Allied  forces. 
Medals  for  bravery  and  heroism  have  been  pinned  on  many 
of  them.  Congo  soldiers  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  Ethiopian 
campaign  and  won  high  praise  from  the  military  commanders 
who  were  in  the  field.  Some  of  these  men  have  already  re¬ 
turned,  and  more  will  be  coming  back.  They  will  be  schooled 
in  modern  methods  of  warfare.  They  will  have  met  peoples  of 
different  color.  They  will  have  visited  parts  of  the  world 
where  there  is  a  large  degree  of  independence  and  self-govern¬ 
ment;  they  will  have  fought  against  white  men,  will  have 
killed  some,  and  taken  others  as  prisoners.  It  is  well  to  ponder 
before  it  is  too  late  what  effect  all  this  will  have  on  post-war 
race  developments  in  Africa.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
problem  is  considered  in  its  world  context  and  in  relationship 
to  the  rising  sentiment  in  India,  China  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

2.  Religious  Equality  before  Government 

Religious  equality  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  fac¬ 
ing  Protestants  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Will  the  artificial  classi¬ 
fication  of  "national  missions”  (Catholic)  and  "foreign 
missions”  (Protestant)  be  continued?  What  about  the  dis¬ 
abilities  under  which  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Congo 
work  because  Roman  Catholicism  dominates  the  policies  of 
the  government?  Will  the  Protestant  Christians  continue  to 
see  Roman  Catholic  schools  recognized  and  subsidized  by  the 
State  while  their  schools  have  neither  recognition  nor  subsidy? 
As  law-abiding,  tax-paying  citizens,  must  African  Protestant 
Christians  be  stepchildren  in  their  own  country?  After  this 
long  war,  in  which  Belgium  has  fought  with  the  Allies  for 
democracy  and  the  Four  Freedoms,  Baptists  must  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  Belgians,  who  have  given  a  fine  colonial 
administration  along  so  many  lines,  will  alter  this  situation  for 
the  Protestants.  In  Belgium,  they  did  this  many  years  ago  in 
dealing  with  education  for  religious  and  racial  minority  groups. 
Now  what  is  needed  is  the  extension  of  the  same  spirit  of 
fair  play  to  this  colony. 
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3.  Enlarged  Economic  Opportunity  for  Africans 

Lack  of  economic  opportunity  is  one  of  the  most  insistent 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  baffling  problems  facing  Congo 
churches  and  African  leaders.  Commercial  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  largely  under  white  control.  The  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  African  leaders  have  come 
from  backgrounds  where  life  is  simple  and  where  only  a  few 
utensils  are  regarded  as  necessary  for  everyday  living.  One  of 
these  leaders  speaks,  "Our  vision  has  been  lifted;  we  see  the 
need  to  wear  shoes  to  protect  us  from  diseases — but  how  can 
we  buy  shoes?  We  see  the  advantages  of  eating  together  as  a 
family — but  how  can  we  do  this  unless  we  have  tables  and 
chairs?  Our  small  children  die  suddenly  of  malignant  malaria. 
We  know  that  they  should  sleep  under  mosquito  nets.  How 
can  we  buy  mosquito  nets — even  one  for  the  baby?  A  net 
costs  the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  months’  salary.” 

The  needs  and  demands  of  Congo  people  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  and  due  to  rising  prices  their  purchasing  power  has  been 
decreasing.  In  this  setting  the  African  church  is  struggling  to 
become  self-supporting.  The  issue  of  better  support  for  trained 
workers  was  not  so  acute  during  the  days  when  there  was  only 
a  limited  demand  for  men  in  government  and  industry.  Now, 
it  becomes  urgent  when  faithful  teachers  and  preachers  can 
leave  Christian  work  for  positions  which  will  provide  an 
income  from  three  to  twenty  times  what  they  can  receive  under 
the  mission  salary  scale. 

4.  Adequate  Occupation  of  Northern  Baptist  Territory 

Northern  Baptists  have  assumed  heavy  responsibilities  in 

Belgian  Congo.  So  far  only  part  of  the  area  has  been  occupied 
and,  in  some  places,  rather  sketchily.  Today  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  new  challenge.  A  call  has  come  from  the  Bayaka 
people.  Their  kingdom  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  With  their  close  relatives,  the  Bakanu  and  the  Basuku, 
they  are  reported  to  be  nearly  half  a  million  in  number. 
Approximately  half  of  this  number  are  in  territory  assigned 
to  Northern  Baptists  under  the  comity  arrangement  agreed 
upon  by  the  denominations  cooperating  in  the  Congo  Prot¬ 
estant  Council.  The  Bayaka  live  on  the  farthermost  edges  of 
the  Sona  Bata  and  Kikongo  fields,  not  far  distance  from  the 
Portuguese  border. 

The  Bayaka  are  short  of  stature,  have  great  endurance  on  the 
trail,  and,  if  necessary,  can  go  days  at  a  time  with  very  little 
food.  They  wear  little  clothing.  The  men  take  great  pains 
with  their  hair  and  have  it  greased  and  braided  into  impressive 
coiffeurs.  In  religion  they  are  animistic  and  fetish  worshippers. 

Isolated  in  their  hills  and  valleys,  the  Bayaka  have  the  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  of  mountain  peoples.  They  are  proud,  self- 
reliant,  easily  offended  by  any  criticism  of  their  way  of  life. 
Into  Leopoldville,  the  capital,  a  few  Bayakas  have  drifted  to 
become  porters.  Walking  along  the  streets  of  this  modern 
city,  dressed  only  in  a  scanty  loincloth,  hair  heavily  greased 
and  carrying  a  mountain  stick  with  a  swagger,  they  seem 
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oblivious  to  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  A  comment  to  one  of  them 
implying  that  he  is  not  well-dressed  is  regarded  as  an  insult 
and  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  starting  a  street  brawl. 

It  is  part  of  the  post-war  plan  that  an  effective  program 
must  be  developed  to  reach  these  people  who,  with  their  spirit 
and  pride,  have  great  potentialities  for  future  leadership. 

3.  A  Call  for  Missionary  Colleagues 

Africa  is  ready  for  the  gospel  message.  Doors  are  open 
everywhere.  Today  the  people  are  responsive.  They  need  salva¬ 
tion  from  sin,  ignorance,  superstition  and  disease.  They  need 
a  deep  personal  religious  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  to  meet 
the  onrushing  tide  of  social  change.  They  are  calling  urgently 
for  more  missionaries.  They  want  colleagues  filled  with  the 
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Spirit  of  Jesus — men  and  women  whose  love  will  transform 
life  and  whose  friendship  will  make  the  weak  strong.  They 
ask  for  those  who  will  be  understanding  and  sympathetic,  but 
not  condescending.  They  will  welcome  evangelists  and  teach¬ 
ers,  doctors  and  nurses,  rural  and  home  specialists.  They  seek 
the  fellowship  of  Baptist  young  people  who  are  deeply  de¬ 
voted,  spiritually  minded,  well-trained  and  challenged  by  an 
Africa  that  stands  on  the  threshold  of  an  unknown  future. 
The  present  missionary  staff  is  in  great  need  of  reinforcement. 
Deaths,  retirements  and  the  exigencies  of  war  have  taken  their 
toll.  To  take  the  places  of  the  pioneers  the  Africans  are  asking 
for  Northern  Baptist  young  people  who  have  the  spirit  of 
Kintuadi — fellowship — in  their  hearts.  Before  those  who  will 
offer  themselves  for  service  stands  a  great  day  in  history — 
building  for  the  future  in  the  hearts  of  the  African  people. 
The  author’s  mind  turns  back  to  a  Sunday  in  June  1944.  It  was 
his  last  Sunday  in  Congo. 

Clasped  Hands 

Some  of  the  church  leaders  at  Leopoldville  had  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  arrange  a  program  of  their  own  planning.  Often 
missionaries  have  expressed  deep  concern,  as  well  they  might, 
over  the  influence  in  an  urban  center  upon  the  many 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  had  forsaken  the 
old  tribal  ways  and  were  entering  into  the  new  complex  indus¬ 
trial  order.  That  afternoon  when  those  who  had  been  or  were 
connected  with  a  Baptist  school  or  church  were  asked  to  sing, 


three-fourths  of  the  large  audience  arose.  In  excellent  French, 
the  leader  expressed  appreciation  for  what  Baptists  had  done 
through  missionary  and  financial  aid.  He  asked  that,  in  these 
critical  times,  every  effort  be  made  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
fellowship  between  Christians  around  the  world.  He  followed 
his  statement  with  the  presentation  of  a  beautifully  polished 
ivory  carving  of  two  hands  clasped.  "The  bare  arm  represents 
the  black  man;  the  cuffed  arm,  the  white  man.  This  sig¬ 
nifies  Christian  hands  reaching  across  the  seas,’’  said  the 
speaker,  "the  churches  in  Congo  to  the  churches  in  America.” 
The  audience  then  rose  and  sang  the  closing  hymn.  It  was 
predominately  a  young  group  with  eyes  turned  toward  the 
future.  They  were  from  many  tribes  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
Baptist  field.  The  song  was  one  taught  by  pioneer  missionaries 
and  found  only  in  some  of  the  older  hymn  books,  "Hold  Thou 
My  Hand.”  Translated  it  reads 

Hold,  O  hold  my  hand, 

I  cannot  walk  alone ; 

Please  hold  it,  Friend  Jesus, 

So  that  I  may  go  the  whole  way. 

Hold,  O  hold  my  hand, 

The  way  is  very  dark, 

I  cannot  stumble  or  fall 
In  the  light  of  Thy  face. 

Hands  of  fellowship — clasped  hands,  African  and  American 
— across  narrowing  seas  symbolize  the  spirit  of  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship — Kintuadi. 


Ivory  hands  carved  by  a  young  native  of  the  Belgian  Conqo  and  presented  to  the  author  on  his  visit  to  the  Congo  as  a 
symbol  of  fellowship  between  the  churches  of  America  and  of  the  Congo.  The  cuffed  arm  represents  the  white  man  and 

the  bare  arm,  the  black  man. 
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is  an  ancient  proverb.  It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  serve  as  a  small  hinge  to 
help  swing  open  the  door  of  Northern  Baptist  interest  in  a  great  continent  and 
a  great  Christian  program  in  Africa.  Its  purpose  will  be  served  if  it  creates  a 
desire  to  know  more  about  the  African  continent,  her  resources  and  her  govern¬ 
ments,  to  have  fellowship  with  her  peoples  and  her  leaders  and  to  share  in 
meeting  the  pressing  Christian  issues  stemming  out  of  her  life. 

The  author  owes  a  special  debt  to  his  missionary  colleagues.  It  is  they  who 
have  contributed  many  of  the  ideas  and  illustrations  through  news  letters,  in 
their  conversations  around  campfires,  and  through  their  personal  experiences. 
The  pamphlet  Neiv  Dawn  in  the  Congo ,  by  Rev.  P.  A.  MacDiarmid,  growing 
out  of  his  long  experience  as  a  missionary  and  field  secretary,  furnished  many 
useful  paragraphs.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  other  men 
and  women  who  have  written  about  Africa.  Their  works  have  been  stimulating 
and  have  served  to  check  the  author’s  observations. 

Appreciation  is  due  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith  of  the  Congo  Mission,  who 
helped  to  make  the  first  outline  of  the  book  on  the  homeward  journey  a  year 
ago;  to  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Stevens  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Education 
under  whose  sponsorship  the  manuscript  was  prepared;  to  Miss  Hazel  F.  Shank 
and  Miss  Ada  P.  Stearns  of  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  to  Dr.  Jesse  R.  Wilson  and  Miss  Doris  M.  Amidon  of  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  for  editorial  review  and  suggestions  regarding 
the  selection  of  materials,  pictures  and  visual  aids.  Above  all,  a  word  is  due  the 
African  Christian  leaders,  those  men  and  women  who  are  living  through  today’s 
transition  and  are  taking  their  place  in  the  world  fellowship  of  Christians. 

D.M.A. 
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